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ABSTRACT 

During the 1974-75 school year, the Horth Carolina 
migrant program's priorities were program continuity; regular school 
term and summer programs for interstate and intrastate migrant 
children; staff development activities; Migrant Student Record 
Transfer System; migrant education program support team;; and mobile 
vocational instructional program. These priorities were met through 
the implementation of approximately 60 prpjects, administered 
indirectly through 29^ local education agencies. During the year, 
.9,685 migrant children were served. Emphasis of regular school, .term 
projects was to supplement and strengthen existing _ instructiqjial 
programs offered through State, local and other Federal funding 
sources. Summer programs focused more directly on the interstate, 
migrants* nee^s and provided a full range 'of instructional and 
supportive services. All pro jeqts* used some type of achievement 
measurement to document - attainment of major project objectiveS| 
Overall, test results reflect/ the program emphasis. After reading'' and 
processihg alL available 'information from project evaluations, t,est 
data, and monitoring reports, this 1975 evalua^on report was 
prepared.' All available information indicated tliat the Horth Carolina 
Migrant Education Program was adequately meeting the 1-egislative 
requirements and the national program objectives.^ (HQ) 
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This IS the second ye^r during which the evalOation of local migrant educatfon 

projects has been a majoKj^esponsibil ity of the local project director. In' 

' ^.nn^^m cfJSf °^ ^^.l^ responsibility has been assumed by the state migrant ' 

a^^nm^?^t^!^ 'n^"^^^• """P^l^^^o" 0^ the.state's annual evaluation report was 

nf S«c^I h 5°^'^^^''^^^ ^^^^^ ""^'a^^"* and the Division 

or Research, State Department of Public Instruction. 

Jhi^fld tTfhS'i'''^;*^ evaluating local'migrant education projects has been 
smtted to thfe local project director, the state migrant education^ off ice has 
!nHTh^ n-*"- r"PO"sibility for compiling the State Annual Evaluation Report 
not J«!M?r'r?[! * Research has relinquished any role it had in the past. The 
pLinft^] K .J procedure has been for the local projects to be 

evaluated by the local project director and the State migrant office to cotnpile 
this annual report on the evaluation of the state program. . y 

Information in this report relates to- the 1974r75 school term projects and 
the 1975 summer projects. This infonna'tion has been consolidated into one 
report in order to meet the federal requirements of an annual evaTdation re- 
port. Every effort has been made to include all .essential information while 
at the same time adhering to the commi-tment to restrict the size of the report 
to that which is necessary to meet the federal requirements and contribute to 
• the improvement of future migrant education programs.- 

The contributions of Arch Manning and Dan Pratt are acknowledged with appre- 
Jif-I°";* I through their knowledge of local project activities and 

;J I /I ^" reading ^nd analyzing the local project evaluation reports 
that determinations could be made relating to the effectiveness of local migrant 
projects, the degree to which the local projects met their objectives, and the 
exemplary and. noteworthy components of the local projects. 

■Gratitude is also expressed to Barbara Oliver for her assistance in' editing 
the mnuscnpt and to .Ellie Wren and Jewell Jeffreys for their work in typing 
and binding the publication. . ^ 



Y. A. Taylor 
Ottober, 1975 
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PROGRAM CRITIQUE * . 

The priorities, in rank order, of the state migrant education program are: 
1/ Program continuity 

-2. , Summer programs' for interstate and intrastate migrant children 

3. Regular school term programs for' interstate and intrastate migrant 
children . . • 

4. Staff * development activities 

5. Migrant Student Record Transfer System 
6* Migrant Education Program Support Team 
7. Mobile vocational instructional programs 

These priorities afe met through the implementation of approximately 60 
. projects which are administered indirectly through local education agencies. 
During the entire process related to delivering services to the migrant 
children, the state migrant office provides assistance and consul tatioh. The 
major steps in providing \pducational services to the migrant children include 
identification, recruitment, project development, project operation and pro- 
ject evaluation. 

In addition to instructional services provided indirectly through the local 
education agency, the state migrant office provides direct services to the 
migrant children through a mobile vocational program of instri^tion ,in auto- 
motive engine tune-up and small engine repairs, and a program \upp(5rt team 
which works closely with the local m'igraht project staff to ass^ist them in 
delivering needed services to the migrant children. 
« 

Program continuity ranks highest among the priorities in the .North Carolina 
migrant education program. This priority was met through various strategies* 

-which included several efforts to'coordinate the program in, North Carolina with 
those in other states. The state was represented at, the East Coast Regional 
Workshop at which 21 east coast states cooperated in the development of ob- 
jectives and strategies to deliver some degree of continuum to the migrant 

'Child's instructional program. 

. Another effort to meet the interstate need for program continuity was the 

cooperation with the Florida Migrant Child Program. Fourteen selected teachers 
from the Florida migrant program assisted in the training of teachers and set- 
ting up instructional pVograms in the local education agencies in North Carolina. 
Other^ examples of interstate cooperation which have a bearing on the continuity 
of programs for interstate migrants can be cited as a result of the partici- 
pation of the State in a Section 505 project and the participation of the State 
Coordinator in national and regional -conferences .on migrant education. 

Projects conducted during the sumner for interstate and intrastate migrant;5 
have the second priority in the North Carolina migrant education program. .(^ 
During 1975 twenty-seven (27) LEAs offered services to these s^tudents. These 
projects l^ad the following advantages oyer the regular school term projects: 
-* ^ ' more adequate school facilities; better trained instructors; more available 
equipment and materials; more flexibility of scheduling, fewer curriculum/ 
restrictions; more positive community support, eind more coordination with 
community agencies. 
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Regular school term projects are the third prioHty of the staj:e mi-grant pro- 
grams. ^More than 5,000 migrant students were served in 28 LEAs during the 
1974-75 school year. These students were scattered throughout at least 100 
^ separate schools. The mere logistics of delivering supplemental ^services to 
eligible students during the regular term is a detennining factor of prpject 
design. Instructional services were rendere^ to students by all regular term 
projects'. Each 1975 project used teachers or paraprofessionals (tutorS/aides) 
for supplementary individual or small group^ instruction in areas of deficiency. 

The majority of the projects emphasized remedial reading. Where well estab-, 
lished Title I reading projects also served the migrant students, mathematics 
was a -frequent offering. On the basis of needs assessment, four projects 
provided instruction in social science, and one project included natural 
science in its offerings. 

All of the. local project evaluation reports indicated the successful attain- 
ment of a majority of their objectives (see Tables IX and X ). This deter- 
mination was based upon a large number of instruments which were used to 
document progress. Monitoring reports, achievement test scores, news releases, 
minutes of meetings, schedules of staff activities, and other instruments were 
all used to document the attainment of the project objectives. 

Each local project used test results and other forms of documentation in 
determining the degree to which each project^jecti ve was met. Analysis of 
test results indicates an increase*^in reading achievement as compared to re- 
P9rted gains in previous years. Mathematics gains did not reach the le^jels 
reported in 1974. It is apparent that much emphasis was placed on recruitment 
and enrollment of children in^ migrant education projects during 1973-74. There 
was an increase in .the number ofLchildr^en served during both the regular 
school term and the summer term. This" ii\crease in enrollmeat was due in part 
to. the new regulations which allow the unlimited enrollment of eligible for- 
merly .migratory children for statistical puj^poses. Other factors bearing 
ffpon the increase^in enrollment was the initiation of two new projects during 
the year. The total enrollment figures would have been even higher "^f several 
counties with concentrations of migrant children had not declined to provide 
• special seVvices and pro'jects for them. 

During the regular school term some of the instruction was provided within 
the regular classroom. In most instances, however, 'the migrant teacher or 
tutor worked with individuals or small groups of students in areas set aside 
for this purpose. There was quite a range in the quality of the facilities 
available for these activities from shared office space to elaborately 
equipped learning labs. Lack of suitable instructional space was the most 
common weakness reported ih the program. Occasionally the time required for ' . 
the tutor to travel between schools wa% reported as a weakness., 

Other problems cited as deterrents to suct:essful programs were the lack of 
trained personnel to work in the project, the lack of parental interest and 
involvement in the educational program for the children, and the laxity ob- 
served in following the procedures and requirements of the Migrant Student ' 
Record Transfer System. 
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Some clerks had a tendency to accumulate a large number of student records 
before transmitting them to. the terminal operators. Some records were trans- 
mitted with careless erro-rs and incomplete update information on academic 
and supportive services received by the children. , ^ 

Factors most often mentioned as project strengths were favorable teacher- 
pupil ratios, individualized instruction, and the cooperation of other agencies 
in providing for the supportive needs of the migrant families. 

The staff development activities sponsored by the state migrant office were 
a significant factor in the success of the local projects. During the re- 
gular school term, workshops were sponsored to increase the amount of parent 
participation in the project activities and to improve the competencies of 
the teachers and tutors in the area of mathematics. T+ie summer staff develop-' 
ment efforts concentrated on the elementary school reading program, and the 
, organization and curriculum of the secondary school projects. Other staff . 
development activities sponsored by the state migrant office included sessions 
for all program personnel in the procedures of the Migrant Student Record 
Transfer System. 

In addition to the' State sponsored workshops, each LEA project included some 
locally planned in-service education for their staff . The end result of these 
staff development activities has been the improvement of the local projects 
and better services to the migrant children who have been enrolled in the 
program. ^ 

The cooperation between the State migrant office and the LEAs is one of the 
strong points of the program. The services provided through the migrant 
consultants has resulted in a strong bond between the SEA and the LEAs and 
an outstanding rapport' with local project administrators and school officials. 
This understanding and cooperation^has made it possible to ^ring about^neces- 
sary changes in local project designs with a mi nimum"^ amount of confusion and 
frustration. 

Another example of cooperation between the state migrant office and the LEA 
^ is through the use of cassette refcordings of the highlights of the local eva- 
luation report. The local staff has an opportunity to respond to the comments 

mad^dii the evaluation report and file these comments with the state office. 

Thi^^j^en line of communication and feedback system helps to strengthen the 

relationships between the SEA and LEA. 

One of the most significant accompli shments^ of the State program was the 
development of a program of cooperation with other agencies to provide 
supporting services to the migrant education program. Through this cooperation 
the Migrant and Seasonal Farm Workers Association provided a limited number ^ 
of teachers, tutors and home-school liaison personnel to work in the migrant 
education programs. 
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. CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION ^ - 

" / 

North "Carolina's agricultural economy is depetident in part upon migrant and 
seasonal farmworkers. These families and individuals move from crop to crop 
ancf farm to farm in order to find employment in the harvest of agricultural 
products. Those who move from county to county within the state are intrastate 
migrants and those who follow the crop harvest^^^ross state lines, often moving 
Ipng distances up- or down the Atlantic coast, arei interstate migreints. The 
latter generally move north in the spring and summer", then they work their way 
back to their "home-base" in the fall and winter. 

Farming is North Carolina's greatest industry. The state tanks first in the 
nation in the production ^of tobacco and sweet potatoes, second in peanuts, 
third in turkeys, fourth in eggs and broilers, eighth in apples, ninth in 
corn and tenth in soybeans. It rankSL tenth in gross farm, income and ninth in 
the export .of agricultural products.* Farmland%u:overs nearly half the State, , 
providing $1.76 billion in income to the Stater's economy; and the sale of 
crops accounts for more than half the State's farm income. This indicates how 
important the migrant's-^b is. Without him, the growers^ould not survive. 

During the 1974-75 fthool ierm there were substantial numbers of interstate . 
migrants in Bertie, Columbus, Duplin, Halifax, Harnett, Haywood, Henderson, 
Hertford, Johcis^on, Nash, Northampton, Sampson, Washington and" Wilson counties 
and in the GToldsboro City district. Interstate migr:ants enrolled in fewer num- 
bers in other LEAs within the state. Hom^-bases of these interstate migrants 
were North Carolina, Florida, New York, Virginia, South Carolina, Maryland, 
New Jersey, District of Columbia, Texas, Pennsylvania, California, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Massachusetts, Delaware, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, New Hampshire and Ohio. 
(Sea/fT^re II). 

DuringXthe suipei^ of 1975 there were concentrations of intrastate migrants in 
Bertie,XQlup(Dus, Halifax, Harnett, Northampton, Pasquotank, Robeson and Wake 
counties. Home-bases for the interstate migrants who worked in North Carol ijia 
included Alabama, California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Loui<;iana, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Wisconsin. The greatest numbers of 'these interstate mi- 
grants came to North Carolina from Florida, Missi-ssippi , South Carolina and 
Virginia. (See Figure III). 

» 

Since the movement of migrant families causes the education of the children in 
those families to be interrupted, the Federal government enacted legislation to 
assist in providing compensatory educational prpgrams especially for migrant 
children. Funds were. appropriated "to establish programs and projects which 
are designed to meet the special educational needs of migratory children of 
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migratory agricultural workers and to coordinJte these programs and projects 
with similar programs in other states." In its efforts to carry out thi-s 
legislative mandate, the State Migrant Education Section has adopted objectives, 
established priorities, and developed administrative guidelines to assist the 
local education agencies in. providing services to eligible migrant chi.ldren. 

A part of the effort to serve migrant children in North Carolina is the coopera- 
tion of the State Education Agency with other agencies which have responsibili- 
ties for serving nvi grants. The Migrant Education Section is represented on the 
State Advisory Committee on Services to Migrants. This organizationomeets six 
times a year for the purpose of sharing information and planning effective 
cooperative activities within the respective role of each member agency in order 
to meet more effectively the needs of the migrant families who come to North 
Carolina to harvest our crops. One of the migrant program consultants in the 
LEA serves as chairman of this interagency committee. 

The number of persons employed in farm work and the need for interstate farm 
labor have decreased over the past several years. Statistics from the U. S. 
Department of Labor and Agriculture graphically point out this trend rthich has 
been brought about in part by the Tow average annual wages recei^d for sea-^ 
sonal farm work and in part by the increased mechanization of farming operations. 



NATIONAL PROGRAM GOALS 
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Goa\s for the national program have been developed. These are the foundation 
for "the total operation of the migrant education activities. State objectives 
are developed with these goals in mind and local project activities lend their 
support to them- The national progr-am goals are to: 

Provide the opportunity for each migrant child to improve communications 
skills necessary for varying situations. 

2. Provide the migrant child with preschool and kindergarten experiences 
geared to his psychological and physiological development that will pre- 
pare him^ to function successfully. 

3. Provide specifically designed programs-in the academic disciplines (lan- 
guag^rts, mathematics, social studies, and other academic endeavors) 
that will increase the migrant child's capabilities to functiofi'at a 
level concomitant with his potential. 

4. Provide specially designed activities which will increase the migrant 
child's social growth^ positive self-concept, and group Interaction skills. 

5. Provide programs that will improve the academic skill , pre- vocational 
orientation, and vocational skill training for older migrant children. 

6. Implement programs, utilizing every available Federal, State, and local 
resource through coordinated funding, in order to improve mutual under- 

' standing and appreciation of cultural differences among children. 



7. Develop in each program a component of intrastate and interstate com- 
munications for exchange of student .records, methods, doflcepts, and ' 

_ materials to assure that sequence and continuity will be an inherent 
• ♦ part of the migrant child's total educational program; - . • 

8. Develop communications involving the school, the cormiunity a"nd its 
Agencies, and the target group to insure coordination of all available 
resources for the benefit of migrant children. 

9. Provide for the migrant child's physical and mental well-being by in- 
cluding dental, medical, nutritional, and psychological services. 

10. Provide a programiQf htome-school coordination which establishes relation 
ships between the project staff and the clientele served in order to im- 
prove the effectiveness of migrant programs and the process of parental 
reinforcement, of student effort. ' 

11. Increase staff self-awareness of their personal biases and possible pre- 
judices, and upgrade their skills for teaching migrant children by con-^ 

. ducting inservice and preservice wor"kshops. 

STATE OBJECTIVES 

In developing projects at the local level, each LEA 'is free to establish its 
own project objectives, but is held responsible for supporting the State 
objectives, which are as follows: 

1. To assist in the identification and enrollment of migrant children and 
youths in the migrant education projects. 



2. 



To assist in the development of programs of instruction in the academic • 
disciplines according to the assessed needs of migrant children. 



3. To promote activities designed to advance the migrant child's social 
growth and group interaction skills. 



4. 
5. 



To provide for a program of supporting services in the areas of medical, 
dental, nutritiwial , and social services for migrant children. ' 

To provide technical and consultant services in the planning, operation, 
, and ^valuation of local migrant projects. . • 

To provide for the extension of total services to migrants through inter- 
agency cooperation and coordination. 

To provide supplementary programs of instruction to improve the occupa- 
tional ski 11? of migrant youths. • 

8. To promote the active* involvement of migrant parent advisory councils in 
the local migrant education pr-ojects. 

9; To cooperate in the interstate exchange of student records through the 
Migrant Student Record Transfer System. 
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IQ. To provide opportunities for im^ving staff competencies in the^use of 
innovative and effective teaching techniques through preservice and in- 
service edu<^tion. . ^ . - 

Tl. To protjTote inter^ate cooperation and pri:igram continuity for migrant . 
children/ Y 

12. To provide opportunities for supporting' personnel tb improve their com- 
petencies through appropriate training* 

13. To evaluate local projects on' the basis of objective and'' subjective data 
on the academic and social progress of migrant children) 

r 

14. To promote fiscal management procedures commensurate with legislative' 
requireifients and program guidelines. 

15. Ta provide for appropriate dissemination of program information. 
PRIORITIES OF THE STATE Pi^OGRAM 

The priorities of the State Migrant Education Program are as follows (listed 
in descending order): 

1. Program continuity 

2. Summer programs for interstate and intrastate migrants 

3. Regular school terirv programs 'for interstate ancl intrastate migrants 

4. Staff development activities . 

5. Migrant Student Record Transfer System ' 

6. Program support team • 

7. V\OhV]j^ vocational instructional program • ,^ 

Fo{; purposes^of this report the migratory children cere classified as inter- 
state, intrastate and formerly migratory. These categories of migratory 
chi>dren are defined as follows: 

INTERSTATE MIGRANT - A child who has movexlw'th a parent or guardian within* 
the past year across state boundries in orde^ that the' parent, guardian or 
other member of his immediate family might secure temporary or seasonal em- 
ployment in an agricultural or fishing activity^ 

INTRASTATF migrant - A child who has moved with a parent or guardian within 
the, past year across school district boundaries^ within a state in order that 
the parent, guardian or other member of his immedi£ite family might secure 
temporary or seasonal employment in an agricultural or fishing activity. 



FORMERLY MIGRATORY - A child who has been an interstate or intrastate migrant 
as defined above but who, along jwith his parents or guardian, has ceased to^ 
migrate within the past five years and* now resides in an area in which a pro- 
gram for migratory children is provided. . ' 
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Identification and recruitment of students for migrant Education projects is 
extremely important. Adequate time for travel and an agressive school employee 
seem to be key ingredients. In many p^ojects the Rural Manpower Service* re- 
presentative is quite helpful. It should be recognized, however, that many 
eligible migrants are not associated with crews which are registered with the 
Rural Manpower Service. In these cases "it is the responsiBllity of the LEA 
to use any or all of the other resources available to recruit and enroll the 
eligible migrant children. Since there are no guarantees that excellent re- 
cruitment efforts will result in enrollments, it is necessary to emphasize re- 
cruitment on all occasions. . ' 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT , ■ • • 

Prior to the beginning of the 1974-75 school term and again before the beginning 
o-f the 1975 summer migrant projects, State migrant education consultants and 
the local education agencies having or expecting an influx of migrant children 
made a survey within the lEAs and gathered data from available sources in the 
' local unit to determine the number of eligible migrant children who mfght be 
^ enrolled in an educational program.. After this information was compiled, a 
consultant fr©m the Migrant Education Section met with LEA personnel and as- 
sisted in' developing the project proposals to be carried out by the local 
units. • • ' 

The project activit^ies were based upon an assessment of the needs of the migrant 
children identified, programs already in operation in the LEA which had a bear- 
ing upon these heeds,' and availability of personnel to conduct a successful 
project. Ot>jectives for each project were developed so that some measure of 
the impact of the migrant education project could te determined. 

Development of the project application included consideration of evaluation 
design and plans for disseminating project information. 

Regular school term projects were developed so that they would supplement the 
services which were available to the. migrant children from the regular state 
supported school operations, local sources and other Federal programs. . Activ- 
ities were planned to meet the special needs of the migrant children which 
were not b^ing fully met. 

^ Summer projects for migrant children n^ere generally the only school programs 
yin^peration during the summer months. Accordingly, they could focus directly 
^ftl the rfiost urgent needs of the migrant children. They emphasized language^ 
arts and mathematics. but were also oriented toward enrichment, development of 
positive self-image and the improvement of physical health and emotional 
maturity. 
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STATE PROGRAM MANAGEMENT , * ^ ' ' 

After the project activities and project budget were developed", the applica- 
tion was submitted to the Sta'te Migrant Office where it, was- reviewed by the 
.fiscal affairs section and an educational reviewing commi^ttee. Modifications 
were^made if necessary and the application? were 'approved', and funded. The 
project review and approval in the State Migrant Office was generally accom- 
plished wit|iin three cjays from the^date the pr*oject was received. 

The resulting basic* pattern of^services to migrant students was relatively 
stable; with the in-structional services in both regular term and summer pro- 
jects responsive to the identified needs. Regular term projects always supple- 
ment the State curriculum and were geni^ally planned while keeping irt mind 
Title I services available to el igible rkigrants. , Summer projects were con- 
siderably more inclusive^ especially in^he area of supportive services. Vo- 
cational training and exposure to career information formed the core of summer 
school offerings for migrant student? of secondary school age. 

During the operation of the projects by the local school officials, a con- 
sultant^from the State Migrant Education Section with assigned responsibilities 
made periodic monitoring visits to the LEA. For summer term projects there 
was a minimum of two monitoring visits in eath project, and eachVegular 
school term project was monitored at least three times. The purpose of the 
monitoring visits was to check on the effectiveness of recruiting efforts, 
review administrative requirements and procedures, evaluate the instructional 
program, and encourage the use of all available, resources in providing for the 
needs of the migrant children. * * 

During the 1974-75 school year, migrant education projects were conducted in 
tliirty-two (32) loCal school administrative units (See Table I ). Of these, 
five did not operate summer migrant education projects for various reasons': 
insufficient concentration of migrants in the area during the summer, lack of 
available qualified staff, etc. Three LEAs which did not have a project during 
the regular school term did operate one^,during the summer harvest* season. 

In 1975, the joint LEA-SEA surveys resulted in the estab^l ishment of two new 
projects. Some lef the areas showed no concentration of migrant families, in 
others fhere were strong indications that significant numbers of migrants wfere 
or would be in the area. In some instance?, the State Migrant Education Office 
was unable to prevail upon the local school officials to establish a program to 
serve the eligible children. Figure I Indicates the effectiveness of the sur- 
veys in identifying. presence of migrant children and establishing projects to ^ 
^erve them. . * 



NEW PROJECTS 

Two new projects were developed \n North Carolina this year. Following LEA- 
' SEA surveys, projects were planned and initiated in Richmond and Scotland 
counties. Both of these projects enrolled elementary school children." 
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One new activity in the state program operations is the Program Support 
Team, The Program ^u|)port Team is a group of profess^ional persons who are 
skilled in areas'that are of special concern to local education agencies . 
with. high concentrations of migrant children* These areas of concern in-' 
elude assessment of migrant children's needs, continuity of instructional 
programming, transmission of useful information, delivery of human services, 
^nd staff development. 

The team is the result of joint plaiining by the Migrant Education Section, 
the Division of Development of the Department of Public Instruction and con- 
sultants ;from the School of Education, University of North CaroVina, Chapel 
Hill. According to a cooperative agreement .with a s^chobi system,, it works 
on a daily basis with administrators, teachers, and students to find better* 
ways of serving migrant cHiMdren. Each of the specialists on the team works 
closely with appropriate local staff members to design workable procedures " 
for meeting the needs of migrant children. ^ . . 

* <^ 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES . 

The state af NorthKarol ina was represented at the East Coast Regional Work- 
shop in Orlando, Florjda in March, 1975. Individuals at thts workshop par- 
ticipated tn the development of an interstate plan designed to provide inter- 
state continuity in the educational program of migratory children. 

One of the staff development efforts undertaken by the State migrant office 
was the upgrading of teaching skills in mathematics. Two workshops were con- 
ducted by mathematics specialists from the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. A total of eighty-seven (87) teachers apd aides attended these work- 
shops which were conducted in Goldsbor'o and Williamston. 

Evaluation of these workshops indicated that ideas presented at the work- 
shops were new to 76% of the workshop participants *0r^ly^22^ of the work- 
shop participants indicated that they were alreadif^sing techniques intro- 
duced at the workshop and 80% indicated that the ^hniques could be used 
or adapted for use in their classrooms. 

When asked to rate the overall effectiveness of the workshops on a scale 
from one (1) to ten (10) where a rating of one (1) indicated "Poor" and ten 
(10) indicated'"Excel lent, "the scores assigned by the participants ranged from 
three (3) to ten (10) with the mean rating of 9.33. 

From an analysis of indicated program needs, the State migrant office devel- 
oped a staff improvement program in the area of parent involvement. .This / 
system was built around positive feedback and parent contacts initiated by 
the teacher. Sixty-five (65) teachers and aides involved in the workshops at 
the beginning of ^the school term cbmpleted questionnaires t;e\ate(J to frequency 
of parent- and teacher initiated contacts. Fifty-si^ (56) of ' these individuals 
.completed similar questionnaires near,the end of the school term which indi- 
cated a significant increase in the number of teacher initiated contacts with 
the parents of the migratory children. Of greater importance, however, is 
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the fatt that parent initiated contacts* per month (phone calls, written 
^communications and school v4sits) doubled following the parent involvement 
workshops. ' ' . . 

The staff development activity which affected the greatest number of migrant 
staff, members in North Carol ina was the three-day workshop conducted at 
Hobbtbn ElemerTEary SchQOl, Newton Grove, N»C. Approximately 170 prpfessional 
and para-professional migrant project staff members 'Representing 28 LEAs 
attended. The workshop emphasized the use of innovative and effective teach- 
ing techniques in the area of reading and oral language and the requirements 
of the migrant student record transfer system* Visiting teachers from Florida 
served as consultants, working with the migrant children enrolled in the pro- 
gram and following up this service in the LEAs after the end of the workshop. 

A staff development workshop for secondary school teachers was conducted at 
Goldsboro. Approximately 60 migrant project staff {personnel participated in 
this workshop which emphasized successful practices 'and techniques from se- 
lected local projects within the state. A representative from Florida's 
Earn and Learn program also described that portion of the Florida Migrant 
Child Program. 

The element^iij staff development workshop was planned so that reading 
teachers w^'e involved with migrant children in classroom situations duririg 
a pSirt of the day. They demonstrated assessment and 'teaching techniques 
during this period of time. Following the demonstration lesson there was a 
follow-up peribd during which the demonstration teacher served as a resource 
and interacted, with the wotrkshop participants. 

Following the three-day .workshop the resource teachers., who„ had been selected 
from the Florida Migrant Child Program for their expertise in reading, were 
assigned to local migrant projects in North Carolina where they assisted the 
local project directors in setting up the instructional program. 

Each phase of the staff development effort was evaluated separately. The 
workshop participants scored the effectiveness of the workshop considerably 
lower than previous reading workshops sponsored by -the State migrant office. 
Table II "provides a summary of the responses of the workshop participants 
relative to the degree to which each workshop objective wa^s met. The over- 
all effectiveness of the workshop was judged all the way from one to ten on 
a pjDint scale where* one (1) represents "Poor" and ten (10) represents "Ex- 
cellent." The? mean score achieved in this rating was 6.63, a score which 
falls between "Fair" and "Good." . ^ 

The main criticisms of the workshop related to the fact that the same con- 
sultant directed the same workshop acti^J'ities that had been, used several 
times previously. Participants made such* comments as follows:' "After 
attending the conventions for the past three years, I find that some of the 
ideas have been repeated over and over. It's time to discuss new materials."* 
There were no new teaching methods or ideas presented this year as in^the 
past." "I got these handouts last year." "He even used the same transpar-* 
encies." 



jt^ TABLE II 

ATTAINMENT OF SUMMER ELEMENfARY STAFF DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOP.' OBJECTIVES 
Topic Ob Objective . , Degree of Attainment* " ^ 



Not Met Slight Moderate' Fully Met 
> Extent Extejit 



Demonstration Teaching of 
Basic Skills 


1 <y 

\h 


5% 


• 34% 


60% 


Observe Individual Testing 


9% 


- 10% 


*" ' 21% 


60%- 


Classroom Management 


5% 


. 18% 


48% 


29^ 


Small Group Interaction 


2% 


7% 


36% 


55% 


Bilingual-Bi cultural Instruction 


' 6% 


25% 


> 42% 


27% 


Migrant Student Record Transfer 
System 


2% ' 


12% 


42% 


44% ' 


Educational Needs in Reading, 
Math, Physical Education, 
Cultural Arts and Science 


4%- 


40% 


46% 


10% 



*Based upen the evaluation by workshop participants. 




'Following the period of service at the local project Tevel in the state, 
LEA personnel were asked to evaluate the effectiveness of the follow-up 
consultant servicers rendered by the visiting teachers from the Florida 
Migrant Child Program. Analysis of , the effectiveness of the visiting , . 
teacher follow-up services seems to indicate that although tj^e staff develop- 
ment'project was beneficial to the local projects in North 64rol1na, it was 
largely a repeat of the previous year's efforts* 

'The mean overall effectiveness of the 'ttaff development effort, including 
the follow-up consultant services by the visiting teachers, was 6,0 on a 
scale from one '(1) to ten (10) where one (1) represents* "No Benefit" and ten 
(10) represents "Great Benefit." Only 22 (56%) of 39 respondents answered 
affirmatively to the question, "—-would you hire the visiting teacher, who 
worked in your unit this summer?"- 

Because of the changes which were made in the Migrant Student Record Trans- 
fer System during the school' year, it became necessary for the three state 
migrant consultants to provide extensive training of LEA persdnn^ In the 
new requirements and procedures. Each consultant scheduled an appointment 
with the project personnel in each LEA for which he had responsibility; he 
spent one day with them in a workshop situation teaching them the new system. 
As a result of this instruction the terminal operators had fewer errors in 
the transactions received from the school clerks. 

In addition to the staff development workshops sponsored by the State migrant 
office, the program specialist with the Program Support Team planned and 
carried out activities in Hal ifax County which were designed to improve the 
effectiveness of t[;e instructional staff. One of these activities was a work- 
shop devoted to evaluation and selection of Instructional materials. The 
evaluation of this workshop produced a very positive response by the 35 work- 
shop participants. ' - 

Ninety-five percent (33 out of 35) of the workshop participants indicated that 
the materials and Information presented at the workshop were adequate for 
local school staffs to deveJlop a materials evaluation instrument for use in 
their local school. On a 10 point scale v^here one (1) represents "Poor" and 
ten pO) represents "Excellent," theNDverall effectiveness of the workshop 
was ratted ait 7.1, a rating which falls^between "Good" and "Excellent." . 

The other staff development effort organized by the program specialists em- 
phasized individual diagnosis and prescription in reading. Twenty-one school 
personnel participated in* this workshop and 18 completed evaluation question- 
naires at the completion of the instructional activities. Even though t\\e 
evaluation pointed out the weakness in the workshop of insufficient time for 
actual participation In the administration and scoring of assessment instru- 
ments, there was a general overaTl rating Of "above average" for the workshop 
as^ a whole. * : ; 

The attention given to program management, the local surveys to. identify areas 
having concentrations of migrant Children, the monitoring of the local proj- 
ects, the extensive efforts to upgrade the competencies of the local project 
staffs, and the other activities of the state migrant office have resulted in 
the most effective^ migrant education program ever to be conducted in North 
Carolina. ^ ^ 
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CHAPTER II 



METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



For several ^yeans' the evaluatioYi of the 'North Carolina Migrant Education 
Program and its individual projects wa-K done cooperatively by the LEA per- 
. sonnel and' the sjiate office. The LEA supplied the information and the state 
office prepared both the individual project reports (approxime^tely 30^) and 
the evaluation report on the total North Carolina migrant education program. 
Each year involvement of the local project personnel has increased. For 
Fiscal Years 1974-1975, the primary responsibility for evaluating the local 
migrant projects rested with the local- project directors. These local pro- 
ject evaluation reports were based upon the project objectives and the eva- 
luation design approved in the local project application. The state migrant 
education section was responsible for evaluating the overall state program. 

Although procedures have been subject to annual change, the goals of the 
evaluations 'inducted by the migrant education section have remained con- 
stant. The first goal has always been to use evaluation procedures and 
findings to stimulate improvement in the educational offerings for the mi- 
grant children and youth who visit North Carolina. The second goal has been 
to collect and process all information necessary to fulfill federal and 
state evaluation requirements. The third goal is to provide information and 
support for state monitoring of operational projects. 

In previous y^ars a significant number of local project personnel were used 
to assist in the evaluation of a project other than their own. Although 
this intervisitation among the projects provided some informatign which 
. could.be used in the evaluation report, its greatest benefits were in the 
staff development area and in the exchange of program information. Therefore, 
this practice of intervisitation as an evaluation tool was discontinued in ' 
1975. ' ' . ^ 

Although the total evaluation, process is planned to support the first goal 
of evaluation, the delay tn preparation and printing of the final report 
precludes immediate use of this information. On-site conferences provide 
immediate feedback and the final report, especially the recommendations, are 
valuable in planning subsequent programs. 

Th.e LEA project director has ultimate responsibility for the collection of 
-much of the evaluation data which is required in order to satisfy regulations 
and guidelines. Consequently, each director is responsible for the accurate 
completion of forms concerning enrollment, migrant student record transfer 
system information, tfest data, and an annual project evaluation^ This iafor- 
^tnation is submitted to th6 state migrant education office where information is 
summarized and data is analyzed. Copies of^the'local evaluation reports, 
along with appropriate documentation, are bound and submitted to the U. S. 
Office along with the annual evaluation report which is prepared by the State 
migrant education section. ' . 
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Since there is some delay in the production of the annual evaluation report, 
and since fewer than 1% of the North Carolina project staff members work in 
the migrant program on a year-round basis, a dissemination technique was 
needed so that all^staff members would have the opportunity to become aware 
of results of the project evaluation without an- extended delay. Since 1972, 
this need has been satisfied through the use of cassette tape. recorders. A 
tape containing the highlights of the project evaluation is mailed to the 
director or LEA contact person who then assembles those members of the migrant 
staff currently employed in the LEA to listen as a group to the tape, and to 
record their own reactions to the-^valuation report.- This procedure aids in 
dissemination of ihfomiation and provides feedback to the state office. 



CURRENT EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

As evaluation procedures are planned each year, a number of reporting forms 
are revised. In 1975, project applications underwent minor revisions while 
the LEA annual evaluation format was unchanged. The suggested form for the 
transmittal of test results was revised. These revisions were precipitated 
by procedural changes. Prior to beginning evaluation planning, a set of 
state program objectives was developed. This set of objectives (see Chapter 
I) supports the national goals of migrant education while specifically re- 
flecting North Carolina emphases. The consultants who assisted LEA personnel 
with proposal preparation emphasized two standards for LEA objectives this 
year: (1) local project objectives should be supportive of the state ob- 
jectives; (2) they should be measurable by an objective instrument or a recog- 
nized subjective technique. 

.The requirement of having the local project report prepared by the local pro- 
ject director was continued. There was a minor cha'nge made in the review of 
the locaT evaluation reports, however. Each state consultant reviewed each 
of the local project evaluations from the LEAs in which he worked during the 
operation of the project. From available information contained In the evalua- 
tion .report, monitoring reports, te'st data and other forms of documentation, 
the consultant made a judgement of the degree to which each local project ob- 
jective had been jTiet. This judgement was compared to the report submitted 
by the local project director and any discrepancies between ^e two were noted. 

For the summer project evaluation, the state continued to conduct two full- 
day on-site vi5its to each project during the peak operational periods. The " 
visits were conducted by the state consultants, and findings made during the 
visits were shared with the project staff. 

The emphasis on staff development and consultant services by selected migrant 
staff personnel from the Florida Migrant Child Program required additional 
procedures. The effectiveness of these activities was determined by the use 
of pre-post administration of an instrument to determine changes in actual 
project practices and questionnaires which were designed to give a subjective 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the staff development effort. 




This state report was ^prepared after reading and proceissing all" 'available 
information. Among the most significaat "sources w^re project evaluation's, 
test data, and monitoring reports. As in^revious evaluations, the basic com- 
parison used here is the compar*ison of program (and projedt) (Outcomes with the 
objectives 'approved in the project applicatron^. 




CHAPTER III 
^ FINDINGS 

CHILDREN SERVED 

During the 1974-75 schooTyear migrant education projects were operated in 
29 local education agencies. These projects enrolled 1 ,495 interstate fni- 
graoi£, 2,012 intrastdte migrants, 1,060 formerly migratory students, and 
784 others for which the classification was not indicated. 

Twenty-seven local education agencies operdted migrant education projects 
during the summer of 1975. Enrollment in these programs included 1^636 ^ 
interstate migrants, 1,439 intrastate migrants, 998i formerly migratory . 
students and 261 others for which the classification was not indicated. 

Of the 9,685 children served under this program during the 1975 fiscal 
■year, 3,131 were interstate migrants, 3,461 were intrast-^ite migrants and 
2,058 were f'oniierly migratory. Enrollment figures indicate that larger 
numbers of interstate migrants were served during the supier, and enroll- 
ment of intrastate migrants was htgher during the regular school term. 
Secondary school enrollments were higher during the summer tobacco season. 
Although no statistics were maintained on enrollment by jethnic groups, a 
surveV of the enrollments in the LEAs indicates that approximately 79? of 
the migrant children served were black, 1% were American Indians, 6? were 
white and 8% were Spanish^speaking Americans. None of these children were 
• enrolled in non-pujalic schools. All the migrant educa-tion projects in 
North Carolina were operated through local public school agencies. 
•> 

GRADE PLACEMENT 

Srade placement in summer secondary projects was no problem since the activi- 
ties were entirely ungraded. Students from ages 14 to 20 received the same 
vocational and cognitive instruction. In the regular school term programs 
the children in both the elementary arid secondary schools were placed in 
classes with other children according to their ages and previous progress as ■ 
indicatedVby school records or teacher opinion. 

» During the summer projects the local project administrators generally placed 
the elementary school children in groups based upon age, physical matiirity ' 

, and emotional development according to the teacher's best judgement and avail- , 
able records. Since the instruction in the summer projects was largely indi- 
vidualized, there was considerable range in grade placement; instructian. with- 
in each group was-based upon age, -emedial needs, physical development and 
peer associations. • 



INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

'-ejects were conducted for mjgrant children at both the elementary and 
secondary school levels. While mos^ of the regular school term programs 
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pHmarily served elementary school children, there were two secondary school 
programs. primarily directed to meeting the needs of interstate and intrastate- 
migrant youth who are home-based in North Carolina. intrastate. 

IpLSJl^f projects was in supplementing and 

reinforcing, instruction in language arts and mathematfcs for elementary 
school children. Supportive services in these projects we»*e held to a 
muiimum since these needs were generally taken care of through other sources 
or funding A minimal amount of health and social services were provided 
however, when other sources of funding ^6re inadequate or unavailable. ' 

During the regular schoo] term the instructional phase of the migrant proj- 
hv Jhp?^ essentially tutorial in nature. Teachers and aides were employed 
by their local < projects to work with the migrant children on an individual 
basis. In each case the classroom teacher assessed the deficieacies of mi- ' 
?2;iL I?*"^" ^I"^ prescribed, sometimes in combination with the migrant 
teacher, the instruction to be performed by the tutor. • 

nl/ln lLi°lV^^^' the'summer elementary and secondary projects were plan- 
ned so that they would meet the primary instructional needs of the students 
cen?r^Jpd'n^ ^ecorjdary supportive needs. Secondary school projects con- 
centrated in the area of prevocational and occupational instruction, while 

elementary school was in language arts, reading 
and m-athematics. All projects recognized the need for' recreation and the 
improvement of self-image. u-' anu une 

During the summer migrant projects .the iiistruction varied from tutorial to 
large group activities. Because of the scattered migrant housing in Robe- 
u?."rfr;hn.p"?n\^h ^^^PJ^s^'bility Of some of t^je migrant children, partic- 
ularly those in the middje and upper grades, for contributing to the family ' 

JS^ST^iJL'Ehf [^'^ Provide instructional 

servi&es in the homes of the migrants on a scheduled basis. This left the 
children free a large part of the time to participate in farm activities ' 
and thereby to contribute to the family income. Some of the program activi- 

JutorirtS^n'^Sn'^i ''"^'"5' ^^^^ ^"^"^^'^^ 9^'^" t° home 

tutoring than in th-e past years. 

Most of the sunnier migrant projects were conducted at school sites and the 
children were transported to the school, in school buses. -Instruction in the 
projects was in small groups or on an individualized basis most of the time 
Some activities were suited to large group instruction. 

In the regular school term projects there is considerable coordination be- 
tween the migrant project activities and other^ school programs. Since mi- 
fnf.hp'^f^i- tyPi^lTy.STall, Title I directors are often responsible 
for the coordination and administration of the migrant program. Title I 
also supports the .migrant program through the local inservice activities as 
well as health services when these services are provided by Title I' In all 
projects the locally funded supporting services are availaWe to the migrant 
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, • table iii 
'summer migrant project schedules 



LEA 


Daily Schedule 


Staff 
Hours 
Ppr 

Day 


School 


Level 


Total 
Days 

Onevated ' 


Elem. 


S.ec. 




8:30 a»m. 




3:30 


p.m. 


7 


X 

A , 


Y 

A 




Camden County 


8:30 a»m» 




4:30 


p.m. 


8 


V 

I . 




. 30 


Columbus County 


3:00 p»m. 




9:30 


|).m. ^ 


0 1/Z 


X 


V 
A 


00 


Uupiin Lounty 


Irregular 


hours 




o 
o 




V 
A 


oc 

^10 


Greene County 


9:00 a-m* 




11:00 


p*m. 


o- ■ 

* o 




X 


30 


Halifax County • 


8:00 a*m. 




3:00 


p.m. 


o 


X 
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6:00 p.m. 




10:00 


p.m. 








r 


Harnett County 


7:15 a.m. 




3:15 


p.m. 


7 






30 


Haywood County 


/-€:00 a.m. 




4:00 


p.m. 


8 


X 




35. . 


Henderson County 


1 8:00 a.m. 


* 


4:00 


p.m. 


. 8 


X 




•35 


Hertford Count/"^^ 
Johnston CCunty 


8:00 a.m. 




2:0.0 


p.m. 


»^ 6 


X 


X 


30 


•SjOOjft^m. 




4:00 


p.m. 


8 


X 


X 


24 


Lenoir County 


1 :00 p.m. 




11:00 


pim. 


6 


X 


X 


30 " 


Martin County 


^ 8:30 a.-m. 




3:30 


p.m. 


7 


X ■ 




30 


Maxton City 


8:00 a-m. 




10:00 


p.m. 


7 1/2 


X 


X 


30 


Nash County 


8:00 a.m.' 




3-: 30 


p.m. 


7 1/2 


X , 




20 


Northampton County 


7:30 p.m. 




3:30 


p.m. 


8 


X 




26 


Pasquotank County 


8:00 a.m. 




4:00 


p.m. 


8 


X 




29 


Pitt County 


Irregular 


hours 




6 




X 


30 


Richmond County 


8:00 a.m'. 




5-: 00 


p.m. 


9 


■,x 




29 ;^ 


Red Springs Xity 


8:00 a.m. 




2:00 


p.m. 


6 


X 




30 • * ' 


Robeson County 


8:00 a.m. 




4:00 


p.m. , 


8 


X 




16 - 


Sampson County 


8:60^ a.m. 




3:30 


p.m. 


7 


X 




36 


Scotland County 


8:00 a.m. 




a* W 


p.m. 


6 


X 


X , 


20 


Wake County 


5:30 p.m. 




5^30 


p.m. 


4 


\ 


X 


30 


Washington County 


8:00 a.m. 




5j00 


p.m. 


9 


- x 




30 


Wayne County 


Irregular 


hours 




8 




X 


37 - , 


Wilson County 


7:45 a.m. 




3:QQ 


P'*m. . 
* 


7 1/4 


X 




32 
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- , FIGURE IV 

HOME-BASE STATES OF INTERSTATE MIGRANTS 
Regular Term 1974-75 




FIGURE V 

HOME-BASE OF INTERSTATE MIGRANTS 
Summer - 1975 



46 ^ ^^Tumbi 



South Caroling 



51 



(0 




St 



to 
.to 



Total Interstate Migrants Enrolled .- 1,581 
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TABLE IV 

• t' 

; CHILDREN SERVED BY CLASs'lFIC^ATION* 
Regular Term 3-974-75 



LEA 


Ini*pr^tfl tp 


T nt ^ t fp 

1 1 1 w 1 u o UG 


ru 1 lilC 1 1 Jr 

Migratory 


Nnt** 

Indicated 


> Ota 1 


"Bertie 


66 


18 


34 


3 


121 


Bladen 


18 


26 


12 




56 


Camden 


31 


16 


25 


1 


73 


Col umbus 


128 


101 


124 


38 


391 


Dupl in 








197 


197 


Edenton-Chowan 








2 


2 


Edgecombe 


12 


135 


57 


2i 


232 


Goldsboro 


95 








95 


Greene 


22 


48 


104 


1 


175 


Greenville 








16 


16 


Halifax 


88 


119 


94 


35 


336 


Harnett 


31 


68 


71 


4 


174 


Haywood . 


41 


24 


2 




67 


Henderson 


189 


56 




20 


' 265 


Hertford 


78 


91 


35 


6 


210 


Johnston 


70 


33 


35- 


7 


145 


Lenoir 


2^- 


87 


82 


5 


202 


Martin 


11 


35 


43 


1 


90" 


Maxton City 


2 


121 


1 


276 


400 


Nash' 


'95 


69 




1 


165 


Northampton 


81 


88 


9 


5 


183 ' 


Pasquotank 


40 ' ^ 


85 


20 .* 


29 


•174 


Pitt 


20 


65. 


UA . 


7 


206 


Red Springs 






130 * 


2 


132 


Robeson 


85 


224 


• 4 


53 


366 


Sampson 


.130 


114 




20 • 


271 


Scotland 


^ 7 


215 




22 


244 ■ 


St. Pauls City 




86 






86 


Tyrrel 1 


^ 34 . 


11 


12 


- ~ 2 


, 59 



34 

. \ ^ ' . ' 28 



-TABLE IV - (continued) 

CHILDREN SERVED BY CLASSIFICATION* 
Regular Term 1974-75 



LEA ' Interstate Intrastate Formerly Not** Total 
Migratory Indicated 



Wa shington 



50 



16 



75 



Wilson 



43 



■ 61 



39 



143 



( 



Total 



1,495 2,012 1,060 ^ 784 5,351 



*Based upon data from the LEA evaluation reports and the MSRTS teletype 
terminal reports. 

♦♦Deviations resulting from enrollment for statistical purposes and reporting 
requirements. 
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TABLE V 

CHILDREN SERVED BY CLASSIFICATION* 
Summer Term - 1975, 



LEA 


^ Interstate 


Intrastate 


Formerly 
Migratory 


Not** 
Indicated 


Total 
• 


Bertie 


53 


13 


30 




96 


Camden 


34 


15 


14 




63 


Columbus 


87 


79 


140 




■306 


Dupl i n 


138 


86 


12 




236 


Greene 


2t)5 








205 


Halifax- 


46 


123 


181 




350 


Harnett 


22. . 


, 55 


53 




130 


Haywood 


27 


' 19 


25 




71 


Henderson 


52 


• 


15 




67 


Hertford 


' 93 


91 


20 




204 


Johnston 


56 


22 


• ' 34 ' 




112 


Lenoir 


41 


62 


66 




169 


Martin 


7 


15^ 


45 






Maxton City 


— 4 


138 


1 


261- 


404 


Nash 


' 55 • 




3 




58 


Northampton 


47 


131 


14- 




192 


Pasquotank 


52 


96 


,65 




213 


Pitt 


85 


13 • . 






98 


Red Springs 


3 


~ 64 


46 




113 


Richmond 


1*1 


22 


20 




53 


Robeson 


48 


134 


T 

93 




275 


Sampson 


' 208 . 


3 


, 67 




278 ' 


Sco**l;^nd 




• 84 






84 


Wake 


23 


142 






" 165 


Washington 


70 


8 ' 


16 




94 


Wayne 


90 


13 . 


. 15' 




118 


Wilson - 


79 


11 


23 




113 


Total 


•1 ,1536 


1,439 ' 


998 - 


261 


4,334 



*Based upon data from the evaluation reports ^nd MSRTS teletype' terminal reports. 



Deviation resulting from enrollment for statistical purposes and reporting 
requirements. 
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Except for migrant education projects, summer school operations are relatively 
>are in North Carolina. One project, Camden County, still operated a Title I 
Migrant Coordinated Program wiV\ an extended school day for the migrant stu- 
dents. Some of the secondary school migrant programs shared facilities and 
some planned competitions with migrant classes. Basically,, however, the coor- 
dination during the summer is limited to the provision of facilities, equip- 
ment,' and materials, some training and services by LEA personnel who are em- 
ployed 12 months, and the involvement of the school principals. 



SUPPORTING SERVICES 

During the regular sphool term, supporting services were severely limited be- 
cause of the emphasis on instruction to supplement existing programs and the 
conscious effort not to supplant any available services with migrant funds. 

Summer migrant projects wer^e generally the only activities in operation in the 
LEAs, making it necessary for the migrant project to place ijiqre value on the 
supporting services required in order to make the. project successful. In most 
cases the summer migrant projects provided transportation, food services, 
health services and r^ecreation. A majority of' the projects, also provided some 
clothing. In some cases the clothing was donated by social 'service organiza- 
tions and in other cases it was purchased with project funds. ^ 

• * 

One of the State services which supported the successful operation of the 
migrant program was the record transfer system. Each LEA participated in the 
system by sending student data to the teletype terminal operators in Grifton 
for transmission to the Migrant Student Data Center in Little Rock, Arkansas. 

The Northeast Regional Education Center served as a support base for the mi- 
grant education projects. In addition to serving as the teletype terminal 
location for J:he Migrant Student Record Transfer System, it also served as a 
repository for educational films which were available on a free loan basis to 
LEAs for use in their migrant education projects. 

The purchase of equipntent under the migrant projects was held to a minimum. 
Only that equipment whiich could be shown to be essential to the success of 
the instructional program was approved for purchase. Each LEA was required 
to jnaintain an inventory of equipment purchased under previous migrant proj- 
ects. Items of equipment were transferned form one LEA to another when they 
were no longer used for the purpose for which* they were intended in the LEA 
iihich purchased them. 



COORDINATION WITH OTHER PROGRAMS • , . 

Throughout the migrant education projects in North Carolina there was a high 
degree of coordination and cooperation with other agencies. This was strongly 
encouraged through the regular meetings of the State Advisory Committee on 
Services to.Migrants. During 1975 one of the State migrant education consul- 
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tants served as chairman'of. this 'statewide interagency coordi noting committee. 
Agencies represented on this committee are: 

Migrant Education S.ection^- Department,4j||^ublic Instruction ^ 

North Carolina AFL-CIO . 

r 

Farmer's Home Adminis^feration 

Migrant and Seasonal Farm Workers Association, Inc. 
Church Women United 

North Carolina Community Action Association '^"^ 
North Carolina Department of Agriculture 

North Carolina Department of Community Colleges ^ t 

North Carolina Department of Human Resources - Division of Mental Health 

North Carolina Department of^Human Resources - Division of Social Services 

North Carolina Department of Human Resources - Division of , Economic 

Opportunity 

- > North CarcHina Department of Human Resources - Division of Vocational 

Rehabilitation 

North Carolina Department of Labor * ' 

llorth Carolina Employment Seclirity Commission - Rural Manpower ^ervice ^ - 

North Carolina Human" Relations Commission ; 

North Carolina State Board of Health - Migrant Health Project 

North Carolina State Board of HeaVth - 5anita:ry Engineering Division 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 

U. S. Department of Labor ; 

In addition to the above named agencies, meetings of the committee are regu- 
larly attended bj^ representatives from the GoveVnor/s office and personnel 
from- local migrant councils and local community^^action agencies. 

During the summer many of the local pr^ojects took advantage of the avai-labillty 
of personnel from the Migrant and Seasonal* F^rm Workers Association. They 
used this- pecsonnel to assist in carrying out the instructional phase of the 
program/ These teachers worked under the supervision of the LEA project direc- 
tor and were paid through the Migrant and Seasonal l^arm Workers, Incorporated. 
This was an outstanding example of interagency coordination and cooperation.* 
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Local advisory committees have been established in each area served by a - 
migrant education project. The State Advisory Comnittee assisted the local 
councils in their work through annual regional or statewide meetings. Infor 
mation was shared and plans developed that enabled each agency to use its 
resources to the maximum benefit of the greatest number of migrants. 



5TAFF UTILIZATION 

The 29 regular school term migrant education projects employed a full tim|: 
equivalent of 98.41 staff members, ,The pattern of staffing is indicated i)y . 
Table VI. The number and responsibilities of the program staff of't^e 
summer migrant projects is indicated! on Table.VII. Figures on these tables 
represent both full-time and part-time positions and are reduced to full-time 
equivalent staff posi4:ions. Non-professional supporting personnel such as 
bus drivers, janitors and lunchroom workers' have been included in these tables. 

Table VIII provides, information on the instructional staff-pupil ratio for 
the 27 summer projects. Teacher-pup.il ratios afe not reported fOr regula'r^ 
school term projects as they could be very misleading without a consideratipn 
of schedules and pupil contact times. 

COMMUNITY^ INVOLVEMENT ' ^ 

Community involvement in regular school term migrant educdtion programs was 
not as evident as that noted in the summer projects. This may have been be- 
cause of the supplementary emphasis placed on the regiiJar schp_g1 term projects. 
In those LEAs where the local project charged one or more persons with the re- 
sponsibility of making visits in the home for the purpose of hbme-school coor- 
dination or recruitment, the reported community involvement 'in the project was 
increased. Nurses, home-school coordinators, social workers, supervising' 
principals and instructional personnel played an important part in soliciting 
ihvolvement from the community agencies as well as from the parents of the 
migrant children. 

Fiel^ trips serve as one medium for encouraging parent and community involve- 
ment in project activities. The use of volunteers, from the community on field 
trips has some tendency to carry over into other aspects of the program. 

Some of the summer migrant projects had excellent community involvement as in- 
dicated by the number of adult volunteers other than migrant parents who do- 
nated their services to making the local project a success. These volunteers 
served as instructors, instructional Sides, lunchroom workers or as resource 
individuals to enrich the experiences of the migrant children. 



INTERSTATE PLANNING 

One of the activities which irrdica^es the interstate coordination of the 
North Carolina Migrant Education Program with similar projects and programs ^ 
in other states was the Eastern Regional Migrant Education Conference held 
in Orlando, Florida. Prior to the conference, the Coordinator of Migrant 



TABLE VI 



LEA STAFF * 

ft 

REGULAR TERM 1974-75 



t 

LEA 


Directors - 
Coordinators 


leathers 


Instructional 
Aides/Tutors 


Guidance^ 
Counsel prs 


Nurses - 
Social W^kers 


Record Clerks 


Other Prograyii 
Personnel 


' Unpaid 
Volunteers 


Dci Lie UUUIILy 


.25 




2.75 












Rl^rlon f* niin'f'v/ 
DiaUcll UUUMLjr 


.05 


1 














Uailiucil UUUilLjr 




2.50 






.25 


.50 






1 A 1 iimKiic mirt^"*/ 

uuiuiiiuud Luunty 


.20 




6 












* 

FHnopnmho Pniin'fw 


.20 


3 










.80 




\ 

uo 1 u o DO ro u 1 ty 


.10 


2.7 


.20 


.20 










urcciic ouunty 




.50 








.60 


.50 




na 1 1 rdA uuun ty 


• 

.15 


1 


6.50 






.90 


.50 




naiilcLU uuuriLy 


in 
















Us i/tAirtrtH V niin'f'v/ 

naywuuu uuun ty 




1 














UonHov^cnn V minf'V/ 

nciiucrbun uuuiiLy 




2 


1 












r 

rtor''f"f nrrl Pnim'fx/ 


'.20 




4 






.50 






1 

Johnston County 

s J. 


.01 




3 






.33 






Lenoir County 


.05 




2.80 






^20 






Martin 'County - 


.05 




2 












Maxton City 


.05 


2 


2 












Nash County 


..10 


4 








.25 






Northampton County 


.20 


2 


1 








i 


4 


Pasquotank County 


.12 




3 




' 1 
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' TABLE VI (continued) 



LEA I • 

- 


Directors - 
Coocdinators 


Teachers 


Instructional 
Aides/Tutors 


Guidance 
Counselors 


Nurses - 
Social Workers 


Record Clerks. 


Other Pnogram 
'"Personnel 


Unpclid 
Volunteers 


ritt County 


.10 


2.90 














V 

• < 

Red Springs 




■ 3 








^25 • 






Robeson Cour>ty 


1 


4 








1 . 






Sampson County 


.05 


4 


1 


\ 


.50 


. 50 






St. PaulS'City 


.lo' 


1< 








.60 






Scotland County 


.10 


1 


1 




1 








TyrrelT County 






2 




1 








Washington County 


.10 


1 


1 .' 






1 






Wilson County 


.20 




3 


.60 






.20 




TOTALS 


3\58 


38.60 


41.25 


.80 


4.65 


7.53 


2.00 


4.00 



*Full-tinie equivalent positions 
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TABLE VII 



LEA STAFF* 
SUW1ER TERM - 1975 . 



LEA 

V 


Director 
Coordinator 


Teachers 


Instructional 
Aides/Tutors 


Guidance 
Counselors 


Nurses - 
Social Workers 


Record Clerks 


Other Program 
Personnel 


Unpaid 

Volunteers 

> 


Dci Lie UUUIILy 


1 


r 

5 


2 








5 




UalliUcll UUUIILjr 


.6 


3 


3 


4* 

1 


1 








C nliimKiic C niirrfv/ 


2.Z 


9 


9 






2 


1 5 


2 


niinlin f* niinl^v/ 
UUp 1 III LrUUIIujr 


1 


M 


A 

4 


1 


1 


2 




1 


\ji cciic i^uuiiLjr 


-1 
1 


A 




A 
H 


1 


1 






na 1 1 Tqa ^>UUII ty 


1 


10 


TO 


1 


1 


1 


1 


T 


narricLL uounty 


.1 


7 


6 ^ 




" .9 


.9 




3 


naywuuu uuuiiLy 


1 


3.5 


2 




.05 


1 


7 


2 


Hendfirson County 




3 


5 








2 


5 


Hertford County 


.05 


7 


7 






1 




12 


Johnston County 


> 

1 


5' 


4 




1 


.33 


5 


2 


Lenoir County" 


1 


4.5 


4.5 


.75 




1 


11.25 


2 


Martin County 


1 


2 


4 








5 




Max ton City 


1 


17 


n 










1 


« 

Nash County 


1 


4 


3 








4.5 


7 


Northampton County 


1 


9 


4 






1 


2 


1 


Pasquotank County 


1.2 


8 


7s 




1 


1 


2 


^1 
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TABLE VII (contirrued) 



LEA 


Director 
Coordinator 


Teachers 


Instructional 
Aides/Tutors 


Guidance 
Counselors 


Nu^ses - 
"Social Workers 


Record Clerks 


Other Program 
Personnel 


Unpaid 
Volunteers 


Pitt County 




7 ^ 








1 


2 


4 


Red Springs City » 




6 


6 




.2 


1 


3 




Richmond County 


i « 


4 




t 


^ 








Robeson County 




12.6 


.6 






1 






Sampson County 


.05 


n 


4.5 




.5 




5 


12 


Scotland County 




5 


5 




1 




5 




Wake County 




6 


3 


1 




1 


4 


4 


Washington County 




3.5 


3.5 


.62 


1 


.5 


2 


2 


Wilson Cdunty 




7 


7 




.5 


1 


1 


' 3 


TOTALS 


23.70 


1176.60 


119. 6C 


12.37 


^12.15 


21.23 


81.75 


65.00 



*Fun-tiine equivalent positions. 
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TABLE VIII 

RATIO OF INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL TO PUPILS* 
Summer - 1975 

LEA. . Instructor-Pupil LEA Instructor-Pupil 

Ratio ^ ^ Ratio 



Bertie County 


1 


:13,7 


Maxton City 


1 


:5.0 


Camden County 


1 


:10.5 


Nash County 


1 


:8.5 


Columbus County 
/ 


1 


:17.0 


Northampton County 


1 


:15.0 


Dupnn County 


1 


:15.5 


Pasquotank County 


1 


:14.0 


(^rppriY) rriiin1"\/ 

yjti CCIIC V^UUil Ljr 


1 




r 1 L L u n uy 


1 


• 14 n 
. 1 H . u 


Halifax County 


1 


:17.5 


Red Springs City 


1 

r 


:9.5 


Harnett County 


1 


:10.0 


Richmond County 


1 


:13 


Haywood County 


1 


:12.9 


Robeson Coutny 


1 


:21 .0 


Henderson County 


1 


:8.5 


. Sampson County 


1 


:17.0 


Hertford County 


1 


:14.5 


Wake "County * 


1 


:18.5 


Jo)inston County 


1 


:12.5 


Washington County 


. 1 


:13.5 


Lenoir County 


1 


:18.5 


Wayne County 


. 1 


:26.0 


Martin County 


. 1 


:11 .0 


Wilson County 


1 


:8.0 


\ 













*A11 teachers and instructional aide's were counted in the computation of the 
teacher-pupil j^tio.' 
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Programs, Division of Compensatory' Education, met with State directors and 
consultants in migrant education from other states to plan the program 
agenda. It was through this interstate committee that a c.onference and 
workshop agenda was finalized which resulted in the active participation* 
of State and local project peVsonne\ from 21 eastern states. The workshop 
participants developed descriptive material suitable for use by any of the 
participating states in completing their applications for program grants. 

Other interstate planning activities included cooperation with five other 
states (California, Florida, Michigan, New Jersey and Texas) In a project 
under Section 505, Title V-A, Elementary and Secondary .Education Act for 
the purpose of developing and testing an instrument to provide for more 
effective administration of migrant' education programs at all levels of 
management.. Proposals were sought from interested management consultants 
to develop a ''Management Guide for Administrators* of Migrant Education" 
which would contain a self-analysis instrument to assist administrators 
at all levels in performing, their duties more effectively. 

J. 

tach LEA operating a migrant education project complied with all regula- 
tions and procedures of the National^ Migrant Student Record Transfer System. 

National conferences for State Directors and other program personnel were 
conducted during the year and were of some value in publicizing program in- 
formation and administrative requirements. The State Director participated 
in these conferences and disseminated relevant information from them within 
the state. 



STATE OBJECTIVES 

Although the state goals and objg^ctives are not stated in specific measurable 
terms, each was attained to a greater or lesser extent. This is evidenced by 
the reports from 159 monitoring visits to the LEAs by the state migrant con- 
sultants. On each monitoring visit by a state consultant the project records 
and reports were checked; authorization for enrollment forms were reviewed; 
attention was given to the coordination of the migrant project with other 
school programs; parent and advisory committee involvement was noted; and 
recommendations for improving the operation of the project or keeping it 
functioning according to the project proposal were made. This regular moni- 
toring, by the state migrant education consultants along with the activities 
sponsored and .conducted through the State Migrant Education Office is the 
basis for the judgement that each state objective was met. 



PROJECT OBJECTIVES 

The regular school term projects were supplementary in nature and were 
directed specifically toward those needs of the migrant students which were 
not being met adequately in the regular school program. Twenty-four '(24) 
of the units included an objective reletting to improvement in language arts; 
twenty-three (23) 'included mathematics in their project; thirteen (13) in- 
cluded an objective relating to students* social adjustment and fifteen (15) 
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TABLE IX . V 



DEGREE OF AHAINMENT OF LOCAL PROJECT OBJECTIVES 
Regular Term - 1974-75 



OBJECTIVES -LEA Project Objectives Relating to: 



.1 = Not Met 

2 = Not Documented 

3 = Partially Met 

- 

LEA ' 


Needs Assessment 


Lanciuage Arts 


Mathematics 


Social Adjustment 


Health 


Record Keeping 


Fiscal Reports 


C_5 
< 
O. 


Parent Involvement 


Staff Development 


Dissemination 


1 

Evaluation 


Recruitment 


MSRTS 


Guidance 


Readiness 


r ' 

Home-School Coordination 


Clothing 


Natural Science 


Social Studies 


Physical Skills 


Did Not List Objectives 


Rprf \ p 


4 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


■3 
•J 


4 


2 


1 


* 

4 






















Blad&Yi ' • / 

\J * \JL Vt w It ' 


4 


2 








1 


4 


2 




4 




4 


4 


4 


















Camden 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 


2 


2 




2 


4 


2 


















X 


Col umbijs 




2 


2 


2 






4 


2 


— f — 


2 


4 


i 


4 


















X 


Edaecomhp 


4 


"4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




















Gold^hnrn 






4 
























4 














X 


Greene 




3 


4 


4 




4 


4 


2 


4 


4 


1 


4 


2 






4 














Halifax 


4 


3 


3 




4 


1 


4 


4 


3 


4 


1 


4 


4 




















Harnett 




1 


1 


4 


4 


3 




4 




4 




4 








4 


4 


4 










Havwnnd 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 ~ 




4 


A 
H 


4 




4 


4 


4 


















X 


HGnder<;nn 


4 - 


3 


3 




4 - 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


















HertforQ 


4 


4 


4 






4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


1 


4 


4 


















Johnston 


3 


3 


1 




4 


1 


4 


1 


1 


3 


4 


4 


3 


4 
















X 


Lenoi r 




4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


4 




2 


4 








4 














Marti n 

1 lU 1 VIII 




2 


2 


4^ 


4 


■4 


4 


3 


4 




4 


4 








4 














Maxton City ^ 


4 










4 




2 


4 


4 






4 


4 






3 












Nash 


4 


4 


4 






4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 










4 


4 






Northampton 




4 




4 


4 




































Pasquotank ^ -a 




2 






4 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 


4 




















Pitt 




4 


4 


4 






4 


2 


4 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4 


















Red Springs 




4 


4 


4 




















■ »■ 


















Robeson 




-4 








3 


4 


4 




2 


4 


4 


4 


4 


















St. Pauls 


4 




4 






4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 























TABLE IX 

DEGREE OF ATTA^ENT OF LOCAL PROJECT OBJECTIVES 
Regular^ Term - 1974-75 



OBJECTIVES 

1 = Not Met 

2 = Not Documented 

3 = Partially Met 

4 = Family Met 



LEA 



Sampson 
Scotalnd 
Tyrrel 1 
Washingtor 
Wilson 



EA Project 



Objectives Relating to: 
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TABLE X 

DEGREE OF ATTAINMENT OF LOCAL PROJECT OBJECTIVES 
Summer - 1975 



PBJECTIVES 



LEA Project Objectives Relating to: 



1 = Not tjjet 

2 = Not Documented 

3 = Partially 

4 = Fully Met 

LtA 


Needs Assessment 


Language Arts 


Mathematics 


Social Adjustment 


Health ' 


Record Keeping 


Fiscal Reports 


<c 


P^irent Involvement 


Staff Development 


Dissemination 


Evaluation- 


Recruitment 


MSRTS 


Readiness 


Natural Science 


(U 

03 
E 

1 

^- 

</) 


Cultural' Arts 


Physical Skills 


Arts- and Crafts 


Occupations 


Did Not List Objectives 


Bertie 








9 

L. 


A 
H 


/I 






n 






• 




















Y 
A 


Camden 




A 
H 






A 
H 


0 


/I 


A 


n 




'n 






















Y 
A 


Columbus 


/I 


A 


A 


9 

L. 


9 

L. 


/I 


A 






/I 






n 
















A 
4 




Duplin 




9 
L 


9 
L 


9 




A ~ 


A 








6 
















3 




4 




Greene 


A 






A 






A 


3 


'J 
























4 




Halifax 




9 
C 


9 - 
C 


A 


A 


A 


A 


4 


6 












/I 
'J 




4 








s 
1 




Harnett 

■ JK* 


/I 


A 


A 


9 
C 


/I 






4 


'J 
















T 




c 








Haywood 


4 


4 ' 


4 


4 


4 


*4 


4 


4 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4. 




4 








4 




4 




Henderson 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


.4 


4 




















Hertford 


4 


4 


4 


2 


4 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2. 


2 


4 


2- 


4 


2 


2 


2 


4 


2 


2 


-r 

2 




Johnston 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 ' 


4 


3 


4 


4 






4 










Lenoir 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


4 


2 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


X 


Martin 


2 


2 


2 


4 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


4' 








4 


4 






X 


Maxton City 


4 


4 






4 


2 


2 


4 


3 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4 


















Nash 






4 




4 














1 






4 




4 








3 




Northampton 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 






4 




4 




4 






Pasquotank 


4 


4 


4 


4, 


4' 


2 


2 


2' 


4 


^ 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 


1 




Pitt 








4 


4 


2 


2 


4 


3 


2 


4 


4 


4 


'2 






4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




Red * Springs 


'4 


4 


3 


4 


4 




4 




■4- 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 








4 


4 . 








Richmond 




2 . 
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4 
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4 














2 










Robeson 


2 • 
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1 
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2 


2 


4 




2 


4 


4 


2 


4 








2 










Sampson 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


2 


2 




2 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4 






4 












Scotland , 




1 ' 


1 




4 


2 




* 


3 


3 


4 


4 


> 






4 ' 














Wake 


4 
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,4. 




3 


3 
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4 = 








2 
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4 
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TABLE X 

DEGREE OF AjfAINMENT OF LOCAL PROJECT OBJECTIVES 
Summer - 1975 





LEA Project Objec- 


tives 


Relating to: 


OBJECTIVES . 














































1 = Not Met 












































(/> 
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2 = Not Documented 




















r 
























♦r- 
•P 


3 = Partially 

4 = Fullv Met 

LEA 


Needs Assessment 


Language Arts 


Mathematics 


Social Adjustment 


Health 


Record Keeping 


Fistal Reports 


< 

Cl. 


Parent Involvemeni 


Staff Development 


Dissemination 


Evaluation 


+j 

•c 
<u 

E 
+J 

•r— 

u 
<u 
oc 


MSRTS 


Readiness 


Natural Science 


Self-image 


Cultural Arts 


Physical Skills 


Arts and Crafts 


Occupations 


Did Not List Objec 


Washington 




4 


4 


4 


4 


3" 


3 


3 


4 


2 


4 


4' 


3 


3 


4 




4' 


4 




4 


4 




Wayne 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


4 


4 


2 


4 


4 


2 


4 


2 












'2 








Wi 1 son 


4 


d 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4 


4^ 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




2 




2 


4 


3 


4 
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included a health services objective. Topics of other objectives during the 
regular school year were parent involvement, readiness/kindergarten, natural 
science, guidance and social studies. 

There was a marked increase in the number of objectives in the summer project 
proposals. This was due to the state consultants insisting that the LEAs in- 
clude objectives relating to all phases of project operations in the project 
proposals. The evaluation of each project was based upon the set of objectives 
in the project application. All of the local project objectives were suppor- 
tive of the State Program objectives. In addition to specific performance 
objectives isp each instructional area included in the staff development, dis- 
* semination of information, clerical respcJnsibili ties, project evaluation, fis- 
cal reporting, parent advisory committee activities, health services, recruit- 
ment, social growth, and community involvement. 

Objectives for both the regular school term and the summer term were the pri- 
,mary basis for evaluating the success of each LEA project. A judgement was 
.made on each objective in each project as to the degree of attai^nrpent . Every 
available source of information bearing. upon the objective was used in making 
this judgement. The most heavily relied upon document was the local evalua- 
tion p^ort prepared by the local project director and his staff. Other 
scniTces of information used" in this evaluation effort were^^eports of state 
consultant monitoring visits*, reports from news media, and reports from staff 
/MJevelopment consultants whQ worked in the LEAs during the operation of the 
projects. ' ^ * . 

^ A summary of the degree to which each objective in each LEA project was attain- 
ed is contained in Tables IX and }(• 4 

^DISSEMINATIQN' - ' ' ' ^ 

Dissemination of program information at the local level included news releases 
to local newspapers, coverage by local radio and television stations; reports 
to local boards of education and other local groups; pictures, slides and tape 
recordings which were presente'd^ to selected audiences; and the distribution of 
newsletters. 

At the State level there was a periodic dissemination of information through 
the publication of Migrant Matters . This newsletter was directed to local, 
migrant project directors, school superintendents, advisory committee rpembers, 
personnel in the State Education Agency, and the S. Office of Education. 
Additional tiews releases from the Division of Public Inforipation were sent to 
newspapers, radio, and television stations, wire services and other news media. 

• « 

Another method of disseminating program information wa^ through reports given " 
at the periodic meetings of the State Advisory Committee on Services to Hi- 
grants. Program, information was also disseminated through visitation among 
the local projects. Several staff members in some of the local projects ^ ^ 
visited other projects during the summer. This afforded opportunities for 
firsthand observation of project activities and .the exchange of ideas and in- 
formation among the projects.. * . ' . 
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One disi.semi nation effort of the State Migrant Education, Section is worthy 
of sp^ecial note* In cooperation with the Northampton County migrant educa- 
tion project staff, a sixteen millimeter sound film was produced, depict- 
ing the activities and services provided in the exemplary migrant >educati on 
project conducted during the summer 0/ 1975. ^ 





CHAPTER iV. 



PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 



PROGRAM FOCUS 

In considering the effectiveness of the North Carolina Migrant Education Pro- 
gram/ it is necessary to take into account the different types of projects 
being operated within the state* Regular school term projects are operated 
for the benefit of intrastate migrants and the smaller number of interstate 
migrants who are home-based in North Carolina. These projects are supplemen- 
tary in nature and are designed to strengthen instructional programs offered 
through State, local and other federal sources of funding. Summer term mi- 
grant education programs are focused more directly on the needs of interstate 
migrants and provide a full range of instructional and' supporting services. \ 

It should be noted that there are two distinct types of summer migrant educa- 
tion projects. One type of project serVes elementary school children, me 
o*er is restricted to providing services €b secondary school age youths who 
are a part of the migrant labor force. 

TESTING RESULTS 

Between September and^June, more than five thousand migrant students were en- 
rolled in the various migrant education projects across North CaroTina. All 
projects did some testing and submitted scores 'as part of their evaluation 
feports. The emphasis upon documenting achievement of project objectives 
with gain scores a[iparently had an impact since eighty percent of the pro- 
jects submitted pre-t^st as well as post- te^ scores. Students who entered 
North Carolina migrant projects during the first three months of the regular 
term stood an excellent chance of being tested with one of ten different 
achievement tests. 

Although the number of scores received in 1975 exceed those reported in..any 
previous year, all of the difficiilties of obtaining cognitive measurements .of 
a mobile- population v/ere quite apparent. The use of ten different tests and 
score types ranging from grade equivalent to raw scores severely limited the 
statistical comparisons which could b6 made. Migratipn arfd absence made it 
quite difficult to obtain two sets of measures on the same students over any 
reasonable span of instruction. Given these difficulties, (it was quite chal- 
lenging to report gain scores representative of three or more projects with 
more than thirty students at the same grade level on the samevtest. This 
standard was reached for approximately half of the gain scoresS^ported and 
it is believed that such results provide the best estimates to date of the 
progress being made by North Carolina mfgrant students. \ . 

The instructional period between the scores reported in Tables XI and XII 
.varied with the project submitting the scores. The ayerage time for most 
results was approximately seven months. The average reading gain for this 
period ranged from one year on the Slosson Oral Reading Test to five months 
on the Metropolitan Achievement Tests. Since there is an inconsistent patten 
of test selection, iVis likiely that differential project results are a facto 
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, TABLE XI 

■ READING STATUS 

Mean Grade Equivalent Scores for all Tests* ^ , 

From beginning of year and early mid-year data ^ 



• 


r 1974-75 Regufar Term ' 




Grade 


Number of 
' Students 


/ 

Mean G. E. 


Deviation 


1 (1.3). 


51 

• 


0.8 ' 


*0.5 


1 (2.3) 


85 


1.3 


-1.0 . 


3 (3.3) 


159 


2.1 


-1.2 


4 (4.3) 


142 • c . . 


2.6 


-1.7 


5j (5.3) 


173 


' 3.3^ 


-2.0 


1 6 (6.3) > 
^ 7 (7.3) ■ ' • 


158 ^ 
116 


3.5 
4.3 


• -2.8 
-3.0 


8 (8.3) 


110 


; 4.6 


-3.7 


9^ (9.3) 


113 


4.2 


-5.1 


•10 (1*0.3) ' ' 


44 


6.3 ^ 4 


-4.0 


11 (T1.3) 


24**. 


8.1 


-3.2 


^ 

12 (12.3)* ... . 


12** 

• 


7.8 


-4.5^ 



*These results were obtained by averaging all pretest scores reported in grade 
equivalent form on the Metropblitan Achievement Tests, Stanford Achievement 
Jests, Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, California Achievement Tests, SRA.Achieve- 
ment Tests and the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills. While it is recognized 
that such averaging is not strictly valid, the-^results provide the most mean- 
ingful estimate that can te obtained from varying test data. , ' 

**Small number of cases , . 
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. ' TABiE XII 

MATHEMATICS STATUS 

Mean Grade Equivalent 'Scores for all Tests* 
From Beginning of year and early mid-'year data 

1974-75 Regular Term 



Grade Number of Mean G. E. Deviation 

Students 



1 (1.3). 




22 


.7 


-0.6 


2 (2.3) 




42 ' 


1.7 


-0.6 


3 (3.3) 




94 


1.9 


-1.4 


4 (4.3) . 




94 


2.6 


-1.7 


5 (5.3) 




98 -- 


3.5 


-1.8 


6 (6.3) 




86 


4.3 


-2.0 


7-(7.3) 




85 


4.6 


-2.7 


8 (8.3) 




77 


5.1 


-3.2 


9 (9.3) 




53 


. * 5.7 


-3.6 


10 (10.3) 




36 


7.3 


-3.0 


11 (11.3) 




22** 


9.1 


-2.2 



*These results were ^obtained by averaging all pretest scores reported in grade 
equivalent form on the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Stanford, Achievement 
Tests, Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, California Achievement Jests, SRA Achieve- 
ment Tests and the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills. While it is recognized 
that such averaging is not strictly valid, the results provide the most mean- 
ingful estimate th'at can be obtained from varying test data. 

**Small n\jmbfer of cases 
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FIGURE VIII 
MATHEMATICS STATUS 
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National Nonnative Scpres and North Carolina Migrant Program Scores* 
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Grade Placement 



*B^sed upon Data from Table 
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TABLE XIII . 
COMPARISOK OF READING STATUS 
1978-74 - 1974-75 





Deviation from Expected Gains 




Grade 


1973-74 


1974-75 


Difference 


1 


. +0.2 


-0.5 


-0.7 


2 


-0.9 


-1.0 


-0.1 


3 


-1.2 


■ -1.2 


0.0 


i 

4 


-1.8 


-1.7 


+0.1 


5 


-1 8 


-c ♦ u 


-0.2 


6 


-2.4 


-2.8 


-0.4 


7 


-3.6 


■-3.0 


+0.6 


8 


-2.5 


-3.7 


-1.2 


9 


-3.5 


-5.1 


• -1.6 


10 


-3.6 ^ 


-4.0 


-0.4 


11 


-5.0 


-3.2 


+1.8 


12 


-3.2 


-4.5 


' -1.3 



These results were obtained by comparing the deviations in reading status of 
the 1973-74 project year with those of 1974-75. Since the populations tested 
in the two project years were different, and since there was no consistency 
in the use of testing instruments, this comparison does not purport to show 
gains. 




TABLE XIV 
COMPARISON OF MATHEMATICS STATUS 
.1973-74 -I9V4-75 





Deviation from Expected Gains 




braae 


1973-74 


1974-75 


U 1 1 1 C 1 CI ILC 


1 


-0.8 


-0.6 


+n 9 


0 
c 


-0.7 


-0.6 


+n 1 

TV , 1 


6 


-0.9 


-1.4 






-1.4 


-1.7 




5 


-1.9 


-l.B 


-fO.l 


6 


-2.4 


-2.0 


40.4 


7 


-2.5. 


-2.7 


-0.2 


8 


• -2.9 


-3.2 


-xO.3 


9 ' 


-3.1 


-3.6 


-0.5 


10 




-3.0 




11 




-2.2 





These results were obtained by comparing the deviations in mathematics status 
of the 1973-74 project year with those of 1974-75. Since the populations 
tested in the two project years were different, and since there was no con- 
sistency in the use of testing instruments, this comparison does not purport 
to show gains. 
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in this variability. Inspection of the tables reveals that the range of 
achievement between grades exceeds the range between tests. Mathematics 
gain scores are reported in Table XII. If these tables could be summarized^ 
the average gain would be approximately six months over the instructional 
period.. 

Considering all qualifications which are necessary in the interpretation 
o-f this data, the most meaningful comparison may be with previous results* 
There is an improvement in reading performance when the 1975 test results 
of migrarit students are compared to the results reported in 1974. Similar 
improvements were not noted in mathematics where the "average" gain was 
considerably lower than the 1974 results. It is noted, however, that over 
the range uf grades represented, the deficit in mathematics is less than 
the reading deficit. In view of what is known about the average achieve- 
ment of North Carolina students (the 1972 ^tate assessment revealed that 
sixth grade students were around nine months behind the test publisher's 
norms), achievement test resfults for migrant children indicate that read- 
ing should continue to be emphasized and the emphasis of mathematics should 
be increased. Individual project gains are recorded^in the respective in- 
dividual project evaluation reports. ^ . \ n 

Tal>les XI and XII represent an attempt td rt^ximize the .use of^available 
data. Test scores on all pre-tests wpre averaged in an attempt to ascertain 
the reading and mathematics status of the currejit migrant populatT&n. The 
graphic representation of the%e 1,750 scores is given in Figures VI and VII 
These results reveal the mounting deficit facing migrant students as they 
continue in school. The current pattern is quite similar to those^Veported 
in past evaluations. The apparent progress in the upper grades is probably 
due to the dropping out of many of the less able migrant students. A mean- 
ingful goal of the migrant program might well be to increase the numbers of 
students in these grades. 

All test results i.ndicate that North Carolina migrant students are progressing 
at a rate comparable to most compensatory education students, and that over a 
two-year period gains in reading have been improved. There is no statistical 
method by vvhich portions of these galnrmay be divided between the regular 
school offerings and the supplementary migrant program. More elaborate mea- 
sures could be recommended," but such evaluation designs would far exceed the 
state evaluation requirements and would possibly exceed the limits of financial 
feasibility. 
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EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS 

For years it was the policy of the Migrant Education Section to recognize 
exemplary activities in the local projects* This was valuable in bringing 
about some desired changes in other local projects* In the 1974 evaluation 
report this practice was discarded because of the outstanding qualities of 
one local project and one activity carried out at the State level. These 
two projects were highlighted in the 1974 evaluation report. This year it 
was the judgement of the entire State migrant education staff that, no one 
local migrant project stood out so far ahead-of all the others that sole 
attention should be ce,ntered upon it. It was determined therefore to select 
and highlight the outstanding characteristic of each of the projects operated 
within the state. 

*** 

It should be noted that in years past the exemplary program or program com- 
ponents reported in the annual evaluation report have been selected from 
among the summer projects. The pattern of selection this year is changed 
in that the annuaT report takes into consideration both regular school term 
projects and summer term projects. Therefore, some of the exemplary program 
components will relate to the regular school term projects and some to the 
5ununer projects. ^ ^ 

The outstanding and exemplary features of the several local migrant education 
projects are described on the following pages. 

Bertie County 

The summer migrant' project in Bertie County is to be commended for the 
excellent activities which were developed during the publication of its news- 
paper. This unit of work was an outgrowth of consultant s'ervices provided by 
one of the visiting teachers from the Florida Migrant Child Program. 



Bladen Couhty* 

During the regular school term migrant project in Bladen County, the migrant 
teacher's use of community resources to support the migrant project and meet 
the supporting needs^of the migrant children was outstanding. Through her 
efforts several gpou^s and individuals. in the community contributed clothing 
to the migrant children in the project, making it possible for them to remain 
in school . * * 

Camden County ' 

The most outstanding fes^ture of the Camden County regular term project was 
the effective coordj* nation of community agencies in providing for the health 
needs of the^migrant children. 
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Co1ur:buS cOu!\t> 

The program for secondary school youth in the summer project at Columbus 
County was noteworthy because of the effective teaching of consumer math- 
ematics and reading and the related irttefest in woodworking. 



Duplin County ^ * - . 

The arts aod crafts component of the Duplin County sammer migrant project 
provided opportunities for students of a.ll ages to complete* at least one 
project through hands-on manipulative activities.. 



Edgecombe County 

The strongest point in the regular school term project in Edgecombe County 
wa,s the effectiveness of the tutorial services. Each tutor employed by the 
migrant project held a class "A" teaching certificate. 



Goldsboro City 

* * 

The regular school term project in Goldsboro was characterized by the effective 
ness of the staff in cultivating positive attitudes in the secondary school 
students about the values of learning and the world of work. 



Greene County 

The recruitment effort in the Greene County project was exemplary. The migrant 
project staff did an excellent job of locating and enrolling eligible migrants 
in the program. 



Halifax County 

The most outstanding component of tbe Halifax County summer migrant project 
was the effort which was put into the recruitment of eligible migrant children. 



Harnett County 

The coordination and delivery of supporting services from community agencies 
and progrltn volunteers in Harnett Coun.ty, were exemplary. These supporting 
sev-vices were made possible because of the active local interagency coitmittee 



Haywood County " 

The summer- school project staff members were specialists in one or more 
curriculum areas. This allowed an activity approach of a high interest, 
"hands on" nature, which met the total needs of the children in the project. 
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•fiendersan County . ' 

A major strength of this project was the flexible /chedii if ng of the instruc- 
tional personnel during the regular school term. This made it possible for 
the instructional staff to modify their itinerant assi'gnments as the concen- 
tration of migrants shifted within the county during the year, thereby bring 
ing their services to bear in those schools whicK had the highest concentra- 
tions of fjiigrant children with ttie most severe educational needs. 



Hertford County 

m 

The cooperation of otftside agencies was the hallmark of the Hertford County 
summer migrant project. As an example, it was through the cooperation of the 
North Carolina Division of Forestry that a nature trail was established at the 
school site. 



Johnston County 



de 



The outstanding component of , the Johnston County summer project was the health 
services'f Through* the summer migrant project an?l cooperating agencies in 
Johnston County, every child enrolled in, the migrant project received necessary 



^tal 



care. 



Renoir County 

The outstanding feature of the Lenofr County summer migrant project was its 
adaptability to the needs of the migrant children. When a group of Mexican 
nationals arrived in the county, the project was modified so that the children 
coulfl take advantage of the facilities of a language lab to learn English as 
a second language. 
• 

Martin County ^ . ^ , 

Martin County's summer migrant project was successful in cobrdinating fie^d 
trips with the classroom activities. Follow-ufvof the field trips included* 
academic and supporting activities. '- ' ^ ' I 

jt \ « • 

• \ 

Ma'xton City * 

/ , ' - 

The entire program in the Maxton summer migrant project was organized and 
managed in an exemplary manner with its outstanding feature being the. effective 
correlation of field trips with the basiG skills subjects. ^ 

Nash County 

The out^standing feature of the Nash County regular school term project was 
the close supervision which was provided to^the migrant tutors by the central 
office supervisory staff. The tutors reported to the central office every 
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Mtfnday rtiorning. At .this time the general supervisor and the migrant project 
worked with thenron instructional, problems arid program requirements. This 
provides an example of how the services from state and local funds were coor- * 
dinated with the. services being provided through the migrant education project. 



Northampton County 

The most exemplary feature ^of the Northampton County summer project was the 
involvement of outside resources. Resource personnel were used in every area 
of the curriculum to contribute to the success of the project. 



Pasquotank County 

Pasquotank County's summer migrant project was truly outstanding. It was 
characterized by a wide range of program offerings. 



Pitt County 

The strongest component of the Pitt County summer migrant pr6ject was the 
physical education program. Individual and small group instruction was con- 
ducted for all interested migrant youth in the fundamentals of volley ball, 
basketball, tennis, badminton and other sports activities. 



Red Springs City 

The outstanding feature of the Red Springs' summer project was the use of 
music in maintaining the students' enthusiasm and interest In the basic 
skills at a high level throughout the program. 



Richmond County 

The outstanding component of the project in Richmond County was the home- 
school CQprdination which contributed significantly to the success of the 
program. 



Sampson County 

'The summer project -in Sampson County was effective in its emphasis of basic ' 
skills through the use of interest centers. This allowed all the teachers 
to employ unit teaching and to work toward a common goal. 



Scotland County ^ - ^ 

The most noteworthy feature of the summer project in Scotland County was the 
effective manner of correlating cultural enrichment activities with the 
instructional progam. 
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Tyrrell County 

Even though this was the first year of operation for the Tyrrell County 
migrant project, it is to be commended for its excellence in maintaining. 
Migrant Student Record Transfer System standards and procedures. 

* 

Wake ,County ^ 

The arts and crafts component of the Wake (i(junty summer migrant project was 
outstanding. The wide variety of 'subjects taught made it possible for the 
students to make a choice of activities, to work at their ov/n pace and level, 
and to achieve success in their chosen area of work. 



Washington County 

Washington County's summer migrant project was outstanding in the area> of 
home-sohool coordination. School personnel made a home visit to every 
family represented in the migrant' project. 



Wayne County 

The most outstanding feature of the Wa^ne County summer migrant project was 
the practical approach used to teach mathematics and reading. The approach 
was meaningful and relevant to the interests and ambitions of the students. 



WiJson Cpunty 

The Wilson County regular school term project was exemplary in the area of 
prescriptive teaching. Educational needs assessments were conducted for 
each migrant child and individualized programs of instruction were developed 
to meet the needs identified. 
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CHAPTER' V 



• SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



SUMMARY 

t 

All available information indicates that the North Carolirfa Migrant Education 
Program is adequately jneetjng the legislative requirements and the national 
program objectives. It is meeting the state goals for the program and has 
developed an effective procedure of delivering services to the^eligible chil- 
dren through indirect administration of project activities through the local 
educational agencies. 

Priorities of the state program set the emphasis for the program and the state 
objectives gave it focus. Exemplary activities were noted in the regular 
school term and summer projects. Summer projects for secondary school youths, 
moved toward more academic instruction. Finally, more responsibility for 
evaluating local projects was shifted to the local project director. 

All projects used some type of achievement measurement to document attainment 
of major project objectives. Analysis of test results generally supports 
the positive conclusion recorded in the local evaluation reports. A status 
calculated from pretest scores of 1,896 migrant students in all grades reveals 
that, Compared to national norms, these migrant students face mounting def^'cits 
as they progress through the .schools. In comparison to the achievement of 
other compensatory students and the statewide assessment of student progress 
in North Carolina, however, this status is not overly depressing. Analysis of 
gains for various subgroups of the ^egular school term migrant population re- 
veals an increase in reading achievement compared to previous results. Math- 
ematics gains did not reach the level of the 1974 migrant students. Overall, 
the test results reflect the program emphasis and add a note of progress to the 
1975 program. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommendations for improving the effectiveness of the migrant education pro- 
gram fall naturally into three categories - evaluation, LEA project manage- 
ment and the SEA program management. Even though program and project manage- 
ment are related directly to evaluation, evaluation is included as a separate 
category since recommendations for changes in program and project administra- 
tion must depend upon findings of facts revealed by evaluations. 



EVALUATION 

1 . SixmnVi zvahxatLon vaj^ajU to local piojacJ^ should be conductzd by Statz 
coyuuliant^. in mig/iayvt zducation. 

In the past, monitoring visits were conducted by a team of educators includr 
ing a state consultant, a^ individual from some other local migrant project, 
personnel from other divisions within the SEA and possibly outside consultants 
employed by the agency uncfer contract to evaluate the migrant program. Wfth 
the change in evaluation procedures and in keeping with the i^rovisions of the 
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legislation and regulations^ responsibilities for evaluating local projects 
has been shifted to the local pr*oject director. This makes it unnecessary 
to use a team of outside consultants in the evaluation process. 

The more practical approach to local project evaluation seems to be to des- 
ignate a state consultant to observe the activities which are carried out 
during the operation of a project. This will allow him to serve as a re- 
source to the local project director in the improvement of the project. The 
local project director would then retain the responsibility delegated to him 
in the^program regulations and would have the assistance and guidance of the 
State program consultant in meeting the evaluation requirements. 

Such an arrangement would reduce the di^sruption of instructional activities^ 
caused by the intrusion of ^'visitors" and eliminate the conflicts which some- 
times arise due to differing philosophies of different individuals visiting 
the same project. 

2. Tfie opoAxvUon tht mobile, lyutAuctLonal pfioQnjam 4>hould fae tx^aJUxattd. 

The operation of two mobile instructional vocational programs would appear 
on the surface to be of questionable value. These programs have the lowest 
priority of any in the migrant program and provide instructional services to 
a limited number of migrant youth. A needs assessment should be the basis 
for operating any program, incKiding this one. It is noted fnom the past 
year's operation that ft is prabt4cally impossible to provide full-time 
employment for the instructors, tnSt it is becoming more and more difficult 
to locate the mobile units in areas where there rrfight be a need for this 
^ instruction and that in some cases it would appear that students with no real 
^need for the instruction were enrolled in the course. 

These factors taken into consideration along with the cost of maintaining 
the program is the basis for the recommendation that the entire program be 
evaluated in an effort to determine 1) if there' is a real need for this type 
of instruction, 2) if the-xro^t of the program based^upon the per pupil con- * 
tract time is reasonable, and 3) if the funds required to support this pro- 
gram might be better utilized in some-other type of activity. 

3. EvaZujCLtt tht ^ea^ib-itityof^^ contintUng tht iWn Itnding 4e/LU^ce. 

The film lending service was begun several years ago when instructional . 
''"films were not readily available in the local education agencies. At the 
present time this service has been consoTidated and operates from the North- 
eastern Regional Education Center. Even though the operation is conducted 
from the regional education center the films are supplied on a request basis 
to schools throughout the state which have enrollments of migrant children. 

The films which were purc.hase<j at the beginning of the program have seen con- 
siderable use. Some of them are in need of constant jgepair and ever) though 
one individual has the assigned responsibility for cleaning, repairing, book- 
.ing, receiving and shipping the films it is not always possible to schedule 
an instructional film at a particular school during the period of time it is 
needed. 
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Since the recent Federal ?iudit raised questions rel^t^g to the operations 
of the film distribution service, no new films hav^/peen purchased and it 
is not anticipated that add^Ttrmal films will be /njrchased in the fCiture, 
Therefore, because of the deteriorating conditXg^ of films, the costs involved 
in operating the service including the payment of postage to and from the re- 
questing school, and the uncertainty of being able to supply a film at the . 
time that it is needed, it is recommended that thorough study be made of the 
.,film lending service to determine its feasibility. 

4. £vaZuatz the, aoX^vWiu tht pKOQKxm ^wpponZ toxm. . 

Sev.eral years have elapsed since the inception of the program support team 
concept. During this period of time the mobile facilities to house the team 
have been constructed and interviews with prospective team members have re- 
sulted in the employment of three specialists to serve on the team. For more 
than a year at least two members of this team have been involved in providing, 
i;i cooperation with a local education agency, specialized services to migrant 
children. 

— Du i4fig-"the^^rtrt:eY"if^^ of the ly/b program year, the third member of the 
support team assumed the duties of team leader. It now becomes his duty to 
pro^vide supervision of the other team members, under the 'direction of the 
State Coordinator, and to evaluate the impact of the team's service on the 
needsr of the migrant children. 

Because of the difficulty which has been encountered in making the support 
team concept' a reality and the lack of any real documentation as to its 
effectiveness as a resource to the local education agency in meeting the needs 
of the migrant children, it'is recommended that a thorough study of program 
effectiveness and cost analys.is be made in order to determine the future 
course 'of the program support team. 

LEA PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

1. Local p^ojzcti> 6houJid contimiz to place. mpha^X^ on the language anX^ 
lru>tAuctiomZ p/iogAom. 

Analysis of test results in the regular school term projects indicate that 
th^ progress of migrant children in the language arts area is below the ex- 
pected levels. This pattern of achievement lag has shown up in the testing 
programs for the past several years. The reading status of the migrant child 
may be at or near the expected norm at thfe beginning of his formal school 
career, but because of--the,lag in achievement over the years he falls farther 
and farther behind the expected norms until the time when he enters high 
school. By this time the. gap between his actual achievement and expected 
achievement may be as much as 3.5 years. ~ 

Because of the importance in communication skills and the effect that communi- 
cations have upon achievement in other curriculum fields, it is recommended 
that continued emphasis be placed on languafge arts in an attempt to reduce 
the gap between national norms and the achievement of ^he migrant child. 

•A 
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2. Local p/iojzctb 6houZd piacz ^g/idoto.^ mph(UU upon thz mathoincuUc^ Jji6t/iuc 
tionaZ pn.0Qnm. a 

Scores reported from the local projects indicate thajt the students made even 
less progress in mathematics in 1974-75 than in previous years. While this 
is an unjust comparison when student population arid variations'^in testing 
instruments are considered, it does point to the fact that migrant ch'ildren 
are achieving below the expected levels in the area of mathematics. It might 
be. pointed out that even though the above comparison tends to show a decline 
in the rate of mathematiQS achievement, the gap between actual achievement 
and expected norms is not as great as the gap which exists in the area of 
\reading. ' . - 

One cannot be complacent because the scores in mathematics are not as low as 
in some other area. The fact remains that a gap does exist*; therefore, it 
is recommended that local projects give more attention to assessing the mathe 
matics needs of the migrant children and developing programs of instrojction 
to reduce the identified deficiencies, ^ 

3. E^^o/uU >shoLitd be made, to kzqAvuX aZJi oZlQlblz migmnt chUd^czn. 

An analysis of the age and grade placement of migrant childr'en enrolled in 
the migrant education program indicates that much attention is being given to 
the enrollment of eligible children in the elementary schools. The number of 
secondary school children' enrolled in the program is so much less by comparis 
that it seems to indicate ttiat little effort is being made to locate and en- 
roll these children. 

Interstate and intrastate migrants etnd formerly migratory children, accord- 
'ing to the definitions contained in the program regulations, should be re- 
cruited into the program regardless of their grade placement. Special atten- 
tion needs to be given to recruitment of students in the upper grades and 
to the enrjDllment 6f students who are eligible upder the formerly migratory 
definition. • ^ 

Due to the smaller numbers of children in the program at the upper grade 
levels, it may not be 'economically feasible to offer a special supplementary 
program'of instruction for them, but enrolling them in the project and re- 
porting their academic progress through the Migrant Student Record Transfer 
System will assist schools in other schojol districts and other states in pro- 
viding' a measure of continuity to their educational programs when they leave 
the area. 

Where programs of instruction can be offered to the children in the upper 
grades, and where testing programs can be applied, the larger number of test 
scores from this school level will provide a more accurate pitture of the 
achievement levels of the secondary school students in thq program. 

Another very important reason for enrolling all eligible children iS the 
fact that enrollment in the Migrant Student Record Transfer System provides 
the basis for program funding; * \ / 
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4. Local pKojzoJ: pKopo6atb^ should include, objcctivu KclcuUng to each 

the p^opo6cd oKzoJi oi .is/lb tAJUiCtional and 6appoKtXif\Q 62Avlczl and to zacJi 
Kctcvant oAQxi o^ pKOQKm management. 

Federal regulations and State guidelines for the operation of migrant Educa- 
tion projects contain certain requiremerfts which apply to all programs. In 
order to assure compliance with these legal mandates and administrative pro- 
cedures, it is recommended that each local project application recognize these 
areas and include a project objective indicating how the requirement will be* 
met. 

In addition to the management objectives, specific performance objectives 
should be included in the project application for each instructional and 
supporting service proposed in the project. These objectives should specify 
l)^who is to be affected, 2) the expected change or gain, 3) the period of 
time over which the change or gain is to be accomplished, and 4) the instru- 
ment to be used to measure the attainment of the/objective. 

5. Local education OQznclU should fatcng all po66lblc zdacxvUonal kuooacU 
to beoA upon the, educational nced6 o^ the rni^mnt cSUldAen. 

In years past some of the local projects have made concessions to be migrant 
parents and provided a degree of instruction to the migrant children in their 
homes. This type of instruction has requiredcthe teacher- tutor to travel 
from one home to another ,^ thereby losing much valuable time which might have 
been devoted to more productive^ labors. The home setting was not always con- 
ducive to learning; teaching supplies, materials and equipment had to be 
transported to the home- tutorial site, and were not always, available when 
they were needed; and disruptions caused by dogs, flies, infants and curious 
^neighbors made instruction ineffective. 

A much more effective program of instruction could be carried out in a school 
setting where children are able to associate with their peers, where peer 
competition and cooperation can add, to the learning process, where materials 
and equipment are easily accessible and where the teacher can spend more time 
with the children. Therefore, it is recommended that, except in very unusual 
circumstances, the home tutorial instruction be eliminated and that children 
be taught in a school setting insofar as possible. 

In some cases this may involve providing food service and transportation. It 
may even result in a reduced number of children, but it is the strong belief 
of this evaluator that the overall gain's in the basic educational subjects will 
be greater when the instruction is accomplished in a school setting. 

SEA PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

1. Tfiz.Stajte. migfwjfvt oiilc.2. ihould ipomon. a'6taU ddvaJiopcnQjnt z^ont to 
itAzngthm thz local pftojiuU peA&onml In thz bcuic 6kiJUU ojimd. 

The test scores reported from the local projects during the last program year 
indicates that migrant children are not achieving at the expected levels in 
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reading and mathematics. Since these weaknesses have been noted it seems 
reasonable for the state migrant .office to support staff development work- 
shops in these basic skill areas. In addition to a workshop in teaching 
reading, plans should be developed to provide necessary assistance to teach- 
ers in learning the metric system and how to teach it effectively. North 
Carolina is one of the states which is moving into an intensive study of 
the metric system and the ma^thematics consultants are involved in a state- 
wide effort to "metricate" our system'of weights and measures/ This type 
of activity should be extended to the migrant project personnel so that the 
migrant children can take advantage of this phase of the curriculum. 

2. Thz StaXe, mignarvt of^^ict 6hoLild mpKovz and Kz{^inz thz /izponJxng pioce- 
duAU <i660CAjitexi uxUh the, hUg^uuvt Studznt Rzcohd T/iaru>{^2A Sy6t2m. 

Because of the constant changes which are being made in the Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System and the associated reporting requirements, it is al- 
most impossible to maintain a local or state report of children enrolled 4^ 
the system which is in total agpee^ment with data from the national migrant 
data center. Changes in the definition of migrants, multiple enrollments, 
computer breakdowns and other technical problems each add'their little bit"^ 
to the mounting deviations between statistics maintained at the local and 
state levels and those supplied from the computer center in Little Rock. 

Each student! who is enrolled in the Migrant Student Record Transfer System 
forms a part of the base for the State*s allocation of funds with which to 
support the migrant program activities. This makes it imperative that all 
eligible .students be enrolled so that his period of residence within the 
state can be used in the formula tfor program allocations. 

Every child who is enrolled in the record transfer system may not be enrolled 
in an instructional program. Therefore, a lo.cal staff will be concerned with 
the number of migrant children Who are enrolled in special instructional 
activities while the migrant data center wiTT report ^different number iDf 
children enrolled in - the 'project. 

Because of the many faceted problems aVising from the different reporting 
procedures, it is, recommendfed th^t the ^'tate migrant office revise and re- 
fine the reporting forms and requirements in order to reduce or eliminate 
the discrepancies between the statistics maintained at the migrant data 
center and those maintained at the LEA and" SEA levels. 

3. Tkz Statz admint^tutivz ^iUdu^ and Kzpo^\XZng {^om6 6koiitd be Aev^ed. 

The Migrant Education Administrative Handbook has not been revised in more 
than a year. During this period of time man>^ changes have occurred which 
make it necessary to update this publication.' There has been a change in the 
definition of migratory children which allows the children of migratory fish- 
ermen to receive services under this program; new federal regulations have 
been proposed and are not in the process *of adoption; a^pplication forms have 
been changed; MSRTS capabi 1 ities. have been expanded; and some reported forms 
bein^ used at the- state and local. levels are obsolete. 
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Therefore, it is recommended that attention be given to the revision of 
publications and reporting forms so that thiaj^will reflect the current 
policies, definitions and administrative proredures. 

4. T/ie Siatz mlgxarvt o^^^z 6hoaZd coYvUm^itiy activt pfinXAXAJpation >6i 
thz Statz kdvl60xy CormuJXtt on SeAvlczs to UignjayvU. 

The State Advisory Committee on Services to Migrants is composed of repre- 
sentatives from Federal and State governmental agencies which provide ser- 
vices to migrants and statewide private, non-profit agencies who have an 
interest in the welfare of migrant families. It is noted that through the 
cooperation and coordination of efforts, the State migrant education office 
has been able to solicit and obtain supporting services from other member 
agencies of the State advisory committee which otherwise would not have been 
available. It is also noted that the purpose of the committee is to provide 
a forum to facilitate the free flow of information among the agencies repre- 
sented so that program coordination such as thit referred to above may be 
carried out, and so that duplication of effortsN^^e minimized while providing 
the maximum benefits to each program recipient. 

During the past year one of the state consultants in migrant education served 
as chairman of the State advisory committee* Such active participation is 
commendable and should be continued in the future. 

5. Thz SioXz mig^*iant o^^^cz 6houZd o^anizz a htjxtz Izvzt pa/iznt advAJ^oKy 
CjormiXiZZ. 

The State Advisory^ Committee .on Services to Migrants is composed of person- 
nel from public and private agencies and organizations. It has no represen- 
tation from parents tjf migrant children, and except on rare occasions does 
not have the migrant's point of view expressed at its meetings. In order to 
obtain input from the parents of migrant children into the planning of educa- 
tional programs, it is recommended that the .State migrant office organize a 
state wide parent advisory committee composed largely of parents of children 
who are enrolled in a local migrant education project. Recommendations of 
this committee should be considered in the development af objectives, setting 
of priorities, and other areas of program planning and evaluation which are 
relevant to the functioning of such a committee 

6. Thz Sicutz migrant o{^i^z 6iio\itd zncjouAxigz b^JUjiguaZ-blciiZtuAjo^ p^gnasu 
^01 Spaivuh-6pzcikAJig migmnt6 ZM.oZZzd in ZoooJi migKant zdacjoution pKajzcts. 

Employment of bilingual teachers, aides, and other staff members should be 
encouraged in those areas where Spanish-speaking migrants enroll in the migrant 
education program. The use of interpreters from the camp, staff development 
workshops devoted to Hispanic cultures, the use of Spanish text materials and 
supplementary instructional supplies using Spanish language are other ways^ 
which might be employed to encourage the local instructional staff to provide 
an educational program^in the child's native tongue. Local staff development 
plans might include some emphasis on improving the instructional personnel's 
knowledge and understanding of Spanish. 
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TABLE XV 

CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TEST: READING 
Grade Equivalent Scores ' 



Grade 


Number of 
Students 


Pre-test 
Mean 


Post-test 
Mean 


Difference 


1 


12 


0.7 


■ 1.2 


0.5 


2 


21 


1.3 


2.5 


1.2 


3 


47 


1.9 


2.7 


0.8 


■4 


42 


2.6 


3.3 


0.7 


5 


45 


3.4 ■ 


3.8 


0.4 


6 ' 


34 


3.7 


4.2 


0.5 


7 


32 ' ^ 


4.3 


4.8 


0.5 


8" 


33 


4.4 


5.0 


0.6 


9 


^ 22 


4.5 


5.6 


1.1 


10 


27 


6.4 


6.8 


0.4 


11 


9 


IJr- V, 


6.9 


-0.5 


12 


6 


6.7 


6.5 


-0.2 



These means were calculated from all available scores where the same student 
rec-eived an average of 7 months instruction between the pre and post-test. 




TABLE XVI 

GATES - MacGINITIE: READING TEST 
Grade Equivalent Scores 



Grade 


Number of 
Students 


Pre-test 
Mean 


Post-test ^ 
Mean 


Difference 


1 


4 


1 . 2 


2.3 


1.1 


o 
C 


21 


1 .4 


1 .9 


0.5 


0 


24 


1 .9 ^\ 


_ 2.4 


0.5 


4 


31 


2.6 


3.0 . 


0.4 


5 


37 


2.8 


3.4/ 


0.6 


0 




3.3 


3.7 < 


0.4 * 


7 


34 


3.8 


4.3 


0.5 


8 


26 


4.9 


5.3 


0.4 


9 


50 


4.4 

TABLE 


4.0 

XVII 


0.4 




IOWA TEST OF BASIC SKILLS: READING 
Grade Equivalent Scores 




Grade 


Number of 
Students 


Pre-test 
Mean 


Post test 
Mean 


Difference 


1 


4 


1.1 


^2.0 


0.9 


2 


14 


1.6 


2.1. 


0:5 


3 


43 


2.4 


4,3 


1.9 


4 


37 


■ 3.0 


3.2 


0.2 


5 


9 


3.8 


4.8 


1.0 


6 


. 8 


5.4- 


5.7 


0.3 



These means were calculated from all available scores where the same student 

received an average 01^7 months, instruction between the pre and post- test. 
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TABLE XVIII 

METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST: READING 
Grade Equivalent Scores 



Grade 


Number of 
Students 


Pre-test 
Mean 


Post-test 
Mean 


Difference 


1 


10 


1.1 


1.4 


0.3 


2 


16 


1.9 


2.4 


0.5 


3 


40 


2.3 


2.7 


0.4 


4 


31 


2.2 


3.0 


0.8 


5 


36 


3.4 


3.8 


0.4 


6 


17 


3.4 


4.3 




7 


18 


4.4 


5.1 


0.7 


S 


14 


5.1 


5.6 • ' 

> 


..Q.5 


9 

• 


12 


-5.2 

TABLE XIX 


5.7 


U. w 

• 

- 






DURRELL - SULLIVAN: LANGUAGE 
Grade Equivale'nt Scores 




Grade 


Number 
Students 


Pre-test 
Mean 


Post-test 
Mean 


Difference 


.1 


4 . 


1.1 


1.5 


0.4 


2 


2 


2.1 


3.6 


1.5 




4 


3.9 


5.2 


1.3 



These means were calculated from all available scores where the same student 
receivedtan average of 7 months instruction' between the pre and post- test. 
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TABLE XX , 

STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST: READING 
Grade Equiv&lent Scores 





lluiMDcr OT 


rre- ces c 


rost-test 


Difference 




Students 


Mean 


Mean 




1 


6 


0.3 


1.9 


1.6 


2 


16 


1.4 


2.5 


1.1 


3 


20 

t 


2 6 




n 7 
u. / 


4 


15 . 


3.0 


3.7 


0.7 


• 5 


28 


3.4 


4.4 


1.0 


6 


26 ^ 


4.9 


5.4 


0.5 


7 


20 


4.9 


. 5.6 


0.7 


Q 
O 


< 


.4.9 


6.2 


1 .3 
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SLOSSOM ORAL READING TEST 








Grade Equivalent Scores 


- 


braae 


f. Number of 


Pre-test 


Post-test 


Difference 




Students 


Mean 


Mean 




1 


21 


0.2 


1.2 


1.0 


2 




0.8 


1.5 


0.7 


3 


' 22 


2.6 


3.1 


0.5,. 


4 


27 


2.9 


3.9 


1.0 


5 




3.8 


4.5 


\ 0.7 


6 


31 


3.2 ^ 


a. 9 


0.7 


7 


24 


2.1 


2.5 


0.4 


8 - 


2 


3.5 


3.8 


0.3 
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These means were calculated from all available scores where the same student 
received an average of 7 months in^struction between the pre and post-test. 



TABLE XXII 

CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TEST: MATHEMATICS ^ 
Grade Equivalent Scores 



Grade 


Number of 


Pre- test 


Post-test 


Diffen^ce^ 




Students 


Mean 


Mean 




1 


12 


0.6 


1.2 


0.6 / 


2 


21 


1.5 


2.3 


0.8 ' 


3 . 


28 . 


2.1 


2.9 


0.8 


4 


38 


2.9 


4.1 


1.2 


5 


35 


3.6 


4.1 


0.5 


. 6 


34 


4.2 


4.9 


0.7 


)7 


33 


4.5 


5.0 ♦ 


0.5 


8 


34 


5.0 


C A 
D. 4 




9 


26 


5.5 ■ ' 


6.6 


1.1 


10 


20 


, 6.9 


7.2 


0.3 


11 

1 1 


6 


6.2 


7.0 


■ 0.8 






- TABLE XXIII 






- 


IOWA TEST 


of BASIC SKILLS 


: MATHEMATICS 






Grade Equivalent Scores 




Grade 


Number of 


Pre- test 


Post-test 


Difference 




Students 


Mean 


Mean 




2 


13 


1.6 


1.8 


0.2 


3 


33 


2.5 


2.9 


0.4 • 


4 


* 28 


3.4 


3.7 


0.3 



These means were calculated from 'SI 1 available scores where the same student 
received an average of 7 months instruction between the pre and post- test. 
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75 



TABLE XXiy 



METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST: MATHEMATICS 
Grade Equivalent Scores 



Grade 


Number of 
0 utiucn uo 


Pre-test 
Mean 


Post-test* 
Mean 

* 


Difference 


1 
1 


1 n 

1 u 


u. y 


1.3 , 


0.4 


0 
c 


1 A 


1 . 7 


2.0 


0.3 


0 


9Q 
do 


2.2 


2.6 . . 


0.4 


' / 


20 


2.9 


3.3 


0.4 


5 


25 


3.6 


3.8 


0.2 


6 


29 


4.1 


4.6 


0.5 


7 


25 


4.5 


5.3 


0.8 


8 


15 


5.3 


6.4 


1.1 


Q 


14 


5.0 

TABLE XXV 


5.9 


0.9 




STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST: 
Grade Equivalen,^ Sco 


MATHEMATICS 
res 




Grade 


Number of 
Students 


Pre-test 
Mean 


Post-test 
Mean 


Difference 


3 


5 


1.8 


2.2 


0.4. 


4 


6 


1.9 


3.2 


1.3 


5 


9 


2.7 


4.1 


1.4 


6 


9 


4.2 


4.5 


0.3 


7 


8 


4.0 


5.5 


1.5* 


8 


8 


4.3 


5.5 . 


1.2 



These means were calculated from all available scores where the same student 
received an average of 7 months instruction between the pre and post-test. 
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FIGURE IX 
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